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PREFACE. 

The weariness of what has been unfortunately 
called “the Greek question,” of which headmasters 
complain, may be interpreted to mean a desire to 
have done with talk and to see some constructive 
programme attempted. Few can be satisfied with 
the destructive criticisms which are poured upon 
us, or with the policy of drifting, or with the luxury 
of uttering jeremiads over the decay of culture and 
Hellenism ; most of those who are interested in 
curricula are probably agreed that we have reached 
the time when some new line should be boldly 
taken. This little work is an attempt to indicate the 
possibilities of experiment, the simple principles upon 
which experiment should be made and the purpose 
to be attained. “ Chaque siecle,” says a French 
writer on Secondary Education, “introduit dans 
son regime d’ Education le resultat de ses d6couvertes 
£t de ses travaux, la preoccupation de ses intents 
et de ses besoins.” Our own age has certainly 
interests, needs gtnd discoveries enough to produce 
the so-called “ congestion ” of any programme of 
education : a mass of literature and literary criticism 
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In our own. and many othdr tongues, brought within 
easy reach of all, new views and new method* 
compelled by the discoveries of archaeologists, fresh 
interest in vivifying history and geography, in 
opening the minds of all, even the youngest, to the 
^processes and phenomena of nature, eagerness to 
bring all that is stimulating in music, singing, 
drawing and manual training into the course of 
education, , desire to make every subject a reality 
in the training of * young life, the many interests 
which are awakened by the communication of ideas 
and by contact with all kinds of systems both at 
home and abroad. We can well appreciate some- 
thing of the bewilderment, as it is to b® hoped we 
may imitate something of the enthusiasm, of the 
Renaissance of the sixteenth century : and we are 
reminded of Rabelais’ famous description of Gar- 
gantua’s ideal of education for his son % including 
the classic tongues, geometry, arithmetic, music, 
astronomy, all the physical sciences, medicine, a 
study of the Sacred Books, Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
Arabic ; he will have his son, he says, “ ignorant 
of nothing that exists There was then evidently, 
as there is now, plenty of free play for the faddist ; 
there is now, as there was then, the acrid temper — 
we trust not the same material justification for it — • 
which prompted Erasmus to declare that he carried 
away from a French College nothiog but “ disease 
and a plentiful supply of vermin 

But our own age has adddd — for «good or for 
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evil — a neyr and very powerful stimulus : the test 
<3f examination, chiefly competitive and therefore 
based upon the assumption that young minds will 
or ought to have reached the same stage of de- 
velopment, intelligence and capacity at the same 
age. And the analysis of the admitted congestion of 
the programme seems to show that it is due partly 
to the multiplicity of interests with the seriousness 
and importance attached to each, but chiefly to the 
necessity imposed by examinations of reaching a 
required standard by a certain age ; it means that 
right through a boy’s education from the Preparatory 
School to the University he is compelled to begin 
new subjects and to cover a certain extent of ground 
in them, whether his mind is really ripe for it or 
ever capacious enough for it or not. Is it then 
possible so to construct a course of education by 
which «a boy shall not be allowed to begin certain 
new subjects until his educators are convinced that 
he has the capacity for them ? 

The principle out of which the programme con- 
sidered in this book arises is elementary — we almost 
blush to assert it — namely, that the object of educa- 
tion is to train the mind to think rationally, and to 
express itself intelligently and accurately ; and this 
%presupposes that in the process the mind will ac- 
quire some things to think about. Inasmuch as we 
hold that intelligent expression is vital, even if the 
most difficult of all objects to be attained, we make 
the basis of <■ education what is called “literary” or 
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“linguistic,”- or both; °in the earliest ^tages the 
means employed .will be the mother-tongfle. and 
French, if it can be taught orally, followed hy 
Latin, as the simplest means for showing the 
structure of linguistic expression as well as explain- 
ing the meaning and history of a very large 
number of words in the mother-tongue. - We have 
to supplement this side of the programme by the 
discipline of accuracy attained by arithmetic, and 
accurate observation if possible by drawing and 
handicrafts. We supply the things to think about 
and the necessary field for exercising and enlarg- 
ing the child’s imagination by geography, historical 
biographies and nature study. It goes without 
saying that we take for granted a systematic course 
of Bible study. 

The chapters of this book endeavour to show 
how and why the subjects here suggested may be 
made fruitful, and what appear to have been some 
of the causes of barrenness in them and in the 
general course of education at the present time. 
At the outset, however, we wish to emphasise the 
underlying necessity of not allowing additions tp 
this programme until the pupil is considered cap- 
able of receiving them ; it is not a question of begin- 
ning geometry or algebra or Greek at a certain ag&> 
— but at the time when the study of geometry or 
algebra or Greek shall really begin to fill out 
and assist the subjects that are being studied and 
the general object pursued ; arid further that, when 
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that time 4s reached, the additional subjects must be 
•added. If this sounds like the dreariest of plati- 
tudes, it means, be it noticed, a revolution in 
present methods ; to take a practical instance from 
oitr own prospective experience, it meins that, 
whereas now a boy being prepared for Eton or 
WincMkttr is for practical purposes compelled , 
to begin and to cover somehow a certain extent 
of ground in Latin, Greek, French, arithmetic, 
geometry, algebra, history and geography before 
the age of thirteen, on the principle stated above, 
unless we refuse to admit all boys who develop 
slowly or seem to have limited carrying power, we 
have to revise entirely our methods of dealing with 
a large proportion of boys entering our schools. 
We are fully aware of the risk alleged of lowering 
the whole standard of preparation by removing the 
requirements of what has been over and over again 
admitted to be for many an overloaded pro- 
gramme ; on the other hand we do not yield to the 
temptation to declare desperately that whatever we 
do- will not be worse for the boys in question than 
what is done now. But we are sanguine enough 
to believe that, admitting the same boys as those 
we admit now, we sh^ll give schoolmasters facilities 
■«for better preparation and the boys a better oppor- 
tunity at the Public Schools ; nor surely is it any 
disservice to the cause or credit of additional or 
higher subjects, of culture and Hellenism, to make 
them the privileged* and the necessary part of the 
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Question of those only who are fit jo receive 
them. 

We naturally have asked ourselves the question, 
Is the proposed programme constructive, a real 
improvement upon what it modifies ? It is enough 
for critics of our present system to cry out for more 
English, oral French, practical this, and concrete 
the other; long ago said Pascal bitterly, “The 
world pays itself with words It is for us to show 
what the content of these subjects is, whether it is 
adequate and sufficiently capable of expansion and 
progressiveness, and above all whether it is suffici- 
ently stimulating to the teachers and believed by 
them to be worth learning and worth teaching ; it 
is perhaps needless to urge that there is no real 
constructiveness in formulating the subjects of a 
curriculum on paper without showing how each 
subject is capable of development and ^adaptation 
to the growth of intelligence and intellectual power j 
yet it needs to be stated, for the unhelpfulness of 
nearly all the criticisms levelled at “ Public School 
Education ” is due to the fact that there is little or 
no attempt to show exactly how improved subjects 
or co-ordination of subjects are to fill out the whole 
period of a boy’s education ; the charm of novelty 
may easily win for them enthusiasm and support^ 
but it is for us to convince ourselves that it is 
possible to secure in teaching th&n a definiteness 
and continuity of aim and so to create a tradition 
for them as clear and as powerful as the aim and 
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the* tradition of the old "strictly classical course". 
Nor tafe we under any illusion about the novelty 
or imaginativeness of the reforms we suggest ; we 
are not so simple as to suppose that men will 
produce the millennium by shouting "The "Mother 
Tongue and Mrs. Boole ’’ any more than we believe 
that salvation will be denied to the generations to 
come, even if there may scarcely be found one 
righteous man who can “ properly base ovv ”. In- 
deed to many brother schoolmasters, who have 
travelled perhaps far along the lines we indicate, 
it may appear, we know, that we are starting where 
they were thirty years ago. To them our apology 
for writing these chapters is : first that we may claim 
that our problem and our responsibility press in a« 
special way upon the old Public Schools ; secondly 
that we are as much concerned and indeed bound 
in honour %nd loyalty to serve the cause of classical 
learning as we are anxious to make education more 
real to all, and we believe that the cause of classical 
learning will be best served and its true place and 
pre-eminence amongst its rivals given to it by 
following out the course we have discussed ; and 
thirdly that these are the lines of education we hope 
at no distant date to lay down in our own schools. 

One word more at the outset : in discussing and 
formulating curricula there is always the danger of 
regarding schools as "knowledge-shops”; let no 
one suppose that we forget or underrate the incal- 
culable importance of the fact that our schools have 
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been founded deliberately as communities in which 
consciously or unconsciously their members 'ate tcf 
learn the earliest lessons of public duty and service. 
But is the last word really said, and is any one really 
satisfied, when the formula is repeated, “ Our Public 
School- system aims at training ‘ character ’ ; intel- 
lectual interest and respect for learning may be left 
to shift for themselves or develop somehow in the 
work of the world ” ? If our Public Schools have 
been in some measure efficient in moulding and 
developing character in the dull and slow as well 
as the quick and clever, and manifestly efficient, so 
our critics tell us, in producing athletic interest and 
proficiency, is it inconceivable that there are means 
yet untried which may be employed to arouse and 
stimulate more successfully the interest and intel- 
ligence, to train more systematically the faculties of 
a number of boys, who leave school half-lpelievers or 
disbelievers in the value, at any rate to themselves, 
of knowledge and intellectual progress? And is it 
impossible to use means for this purpose without 
lowering the standard for the most gifted, “the 
favoured few ” ? The following pages are a sincere 
attempt to make some answer to these questions, 
vital we believe them to be, as all know that they 
are pressing. 


H. M. B. 



NOTE TO PREFACE. 


The following chapters were to have been written 
jointly by Dr. Burge and myself ; but circumstances 
have made it necessary that nearly all the writing 
should be done by one of us alone. My colleague, 
however, agrees with the main proposals set forth. 

I am indebted not only to him for much valuable 
counsel — not the first time Winchester has helped 
Eton — but also to Mr. E. D. Mansfield, for sug- 
gestions and information concerning Preparatory 
Schools. 

It is hardly possible for a book written among 
almost ceaseless interruptions to be a good book, 
but it may be hoped that if the difficulties are fairly 
stated, and the proposals not devoid of common 
sense, some practical result will follow. 

E. LYTTELTON. 


Eton, August, 1909 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The attempt which this book represents, to set forth 
a rational curriculum of studies for boys in Secondary 
Schools, has been dictated not only by a conviction 
that the present curriculum is capable of great im- 
provement — though if there were no other reason 
such a convection would be enough— but the writers 
conceive that what in any case would be a duty be- 
comes an urgent duty in presence of two revolution- 
ary changes impending over Secondary Education 
in England. The first is the extension of State 
control ; the second a gradual but profound modi- 
fication of the curriculum of studies, brought about 
by the pressure of circumstances which are very 
partially understood. The reason why the prospect 
of these two changes makes the duty urgent is the 
fact that whatever might be thought as to their de- 
sirability or the risk which they entail, nothing but 
jjieep discredit to all lovers of education would ensue 
if two such radical modifications were allowed to 
come about, not jpecause they were really required 
but because they crept upon the schools by stealth, 
and established themselves while nobody knew what 
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was happening. State control will be qne thing if 
the schools and IJniversities have previously /nadfe 
up their minds about what ought to be taught ; if 
they have not, it will be another and very much 
more mischievous thing. If a sound programme 
can be devised in time, State control would either 
be postponed for many a long day, or, if not, it 
would mean the adoption by the State of a pro- 
gramme already in existence. 

Similarly, the modification of studies which 
threatens to become more widespread certainly 
tends towards the shrinkage of classics. Without 
expressing, at present, any opinion on this change 
the writers feel that it ought not to be made merely 
by the pressure of circumstances and in deference 
to an uninstructed spirit of commercialism. But if 
it is to be made it should be the outcome of a well- 
considered scheme of general education for boys, 
beginning from the earliest years of their school life. 
And the scheme should be based on the known 
requirements of young minds ready to develop, and 
also on such practical needs of the country at the 
present time as may be felt to be irresistible. 

But the bearing of these remarks requires a more 
lengthy statement. It is necessary to explain first, 
the relation between State control and the curriculum 
of studies. Some observers might be disposed to 
doubt whether State control is nearer to us now than 
when Thring, with a view of staving it off, initiated 
the Headmasters’ Conference.* Othets would main- 
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tair> that it *would be innocuous as regards the larger 
5fchoq}s, and that if smaller and less prosperous 
schools choose to invite the control it is their own 
affair. Further, it may plausibly be urged that the 
present chaos in regard to subjects of study is the 
outcome of a deep divergence of opinion among 
headmasters and others, and # that as that divergence 
seems as irreconcilable as ever the only chance of 
order being introduced is by the pressure of the 
State ; and that whatever curriculum resulted there 
is no reason to apprehend a much worse one than the 
present. Such opinions as these would favour a 
policy of laissez-aller , and, as this book is written to 
combat such a policy, it is advisable to show where 
we dissent from the opinions. 

First, as to the increase of State control. As a 
fact it hardly requires any proof. A large number 
of Grammar Schools of repute have come directly 
under the power of the County Councils, and the 
educational policy of the County Councils is con- 
trolled by Whitehall. The transference of the 
educational powers of the Charity Commission to 
the Board of Education brings a whole host of 
schools under the power of the State, even if they 
have deliberately kept themselves aloof from the 
County authority ; and the Board has recently given 
evidence of a desire to extend their powers a great 
deal farther than, Thring and his contemporaries 
ever conceived. A system of State inspection has 
been organised to which some even of the larger 
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schools have subjected themselves, either from 
educational zeal .or from a wish to conform to 
Government regulations or in the hope of obtaining 
relief from financial stress. T o explain these various 
points would be lengthy and would involve much 
technical detail. We may content ourselves with 
the general statement {hat those who know most 
about the matter, whether they view the advance 
of State control with satisfaction or abhorrence, 
are in no sort of disagreement as to the advance 
being a fact. 

But about the quality of the control and the nature 
of its working there is this to be said. Any approval 
of the present personnel of the Board of Education 
and of its general policy must be discounted by the 
fact that bureaucratic control may be begun in en- 
lightenment and continue in error. It is of its very 
essence to stiffen itself as time goes op, and there 
can be no inference whatever drawn from the doings 
of the present Board as to what will be its policy 
in the next generation. Regulations laid down 
now and intended to be applied with discrimination 
and elasticity may very easily become hardened into 
an engine of something little short of tyranny, not 
because any one wishes to exercise tyranny but 
merely because it is in the nature of all Government 
departments to work by routine ; and hence rules 
which were wise in 1909 may become tyrannical 
and utterly mischievous in 1930, owing to a com- 
plete change of circumstanced Indeed as regards 
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object So delicate, so enormously 'difficult and 
intricate as the determining of a curriculum it is 
pretty certain that vast and irremediable blunders 
would be made, simply because Government de- 
partments have no longer time or inclination to 
examine thoroughly or to think deeply. The grand 
difficulty of curriculum questions is that they alter 
their complexion every few years, and if the Board 
of Education take upon themselves the handling 
of them it will either run into the ruts of a rigid 
system, or in the heroic attempt to maintain elasticity 
it will leave itself little time for any other work it 
has to do. 

But it will be said that Government control need 
not touch curriculum questions. It is generally 
merely administrative and financial. 

It might be thought that this contention was 
once true it? the main, though the calamitous rules 
of the Science and Art Department would be an 
awkward fact to get over. But at the present day 
it is becoming increasingly evident that control 
means control of curriculum. The more interest 
is taken in curriculum the more the public will 
demand that State subsidies and State inspection 
shall go with the right of shaping the kind of 
teaching which the schools give. Is it conceiv- 
able, for instance, that when there is a choice 
between a searching but gratuitous educational in- 
spection by the Board, and another by the Univer- 
sities, which can be ifeither searching nor gratuitous, 
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the former should not prevail ? And *very little 
is required to give the Board’s inspection quite 
sufficient prestige to make its demands and re- 
commendations practically irresistible, even if sub- 
sidies from public funds are not in question at all. 
Where the latter are in question the history of 
Elementary Education .since 1870 shows plainly 
enough what the result must be. 

From another point of view it is manifest that as 
State control increases, curriculum questions will 
come more and more under its purview. What is 
wrong in the present curriculum of Public Schools 
will be indicated in the following pages ; but it may 
be said here briefly that it is largely due to a conges- 
tion of subjects — the old and the new being taught 
side by side, each having insufficient time allotted to 
it. And while the University examinations hamper 
any readjustment on the part of the Public Schools, 
the work of the Preparatory Schools is determined 
by the Public Schools, so that any rationally con- 
ceived programme of work would have to be set on 
foot by the Universities in conjunction with the 
school authorities. But it is just here that the pros- 
pect seems desperate, not so much because the con- 
stitutions of Oxford and Cambridge seem designed 
to ensure those who know being overborne by those 
who do not, as from the fact that there is a deep 
divergence of opinion which entinely prevents the 
co-operation necessary for any scheme to be started. 
No soil so propitious for Government interference 
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could be imagined. It is hardly possible that the 
independence of the Public Schools could continue 
for many years if a Minister of Education were to 
come into power with anything like a clear idea of 
what school and university education ought to be. 
It is not so much that the present assortment of 
studies is ill arranged, as that there is no trace of 
arrangement at all from one end of the scale to the 
other, and no one with any knowledge of the sub- 
ject could pretend that there was any valid educa- 
tional reason why one subject was begun at one 
time and another at another, at least during the 
important years of a boy’s life from nine to seven- 
teen. During periods of confusion bureaucracy has 
its chance — and the longer the confusion endures 
the more imminent is the aggression of the bureau ; 
and so great is the dissatisfaction with the present 
chaos both among schoolmasters and among parents 
that the forces which might resist aggression seem 
to be dwindling daily. 

So much for the question of State control ol 
Secondary Education and its bearing on the need 
of a rational curriculum. Our conclusion is that 
every sign of the times points to a sure and rapid 
extension of that control over schools which have 
hitherto been independent ; that the state of the 
Public Schools’ curriculum greatly favours that 
extension beyond the area of administrative or 
financial questions into those which are purely 
educational. That, the establishment of a rational 
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curriculum by the Universities and Public Schools 
in consultation would be the best defence againsf 
State aggression ; and that even if it failed in 
repelling the State yet such a curriculum would be 
the one chosen by the State to be enforced, and so 
the disaster of a uniform system of studies, drawn 
up by irresponsible officials unacquainted with 
educational problems, would be averted. 

There is, however, a still stronger case to be 
stated on behalf of a rationally devised plan from 
the point of view of preserving what is best in our 
traditional system of studies, if system it can be 
called. As already stated, whatever might be his 
opinion about the maintenance of Latin and Greek, 
no reasonable educational reformer could possibly 
wish to see these two venerable subjects of study 
melt away silently and almost unobserved without, 
that is, any responsible group of persons having a 
voice in the matter. The training in c Latin and 
Greek is credited with results quite sufficiently 
remarkable to entitle it to a deep respect and 
almost to veneration. At least among young men 
who have been naturally fitted to profit by them 
the classical languages even now awake an enthusi- 
asm which in not a few cases amounts to a passion. 
And even though the whole situation is profoundly 
modified by the claims of modern subjects, there 
can hardly be any question more deserving of 
rational discussion than whether either or both 
of the ancient languages shalj continue to be a 
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’staple subject in our Public Schools. In other 
•words, their disappearance, supposing it came about 
fortuitously and unnoticed, would certainly waken 
a profound resentment among many of the most 
cultivated men alive, but the awakening would 
probably be too late. When once “ the classics ” 
were displaced by other subjects no regrets would 
avail to restore them. Nor would it be of use to 
cry aloud that their abolition was due to no par- 
ticular reason in the nature of things, and might 
have been prevented, though both, contentions 
would be true. And yet this process of uncon- 
sidered destruction of something widely held to be 
venerable, beautiful and useful has already gone 
far. Classical training has meant the training in 
Greek and Latin. But in 1902 was published Mr. 
Headlam’s startling report on the condition of these 
two languages in Secondary Grammar Schools, and 
his conclusion was expressed as follows . — 

“ In many of the Schools visited no attempt is 
now made to give a classical education. There 
was a time when the general usefulness of the 
Grammar Schools was hampered by the con- 
centration of interest on the few boys who desired 
a thorough classical training. This time has gone 
by. One almost fears that the reaction has gone 
too far. It is becoming increasingly difficult for a 
professional man who cannot afford to send his 
son to an expensive Boarding School to procure 
in the Grammar School of his district an education 
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which will prepare hirti for a professional career. 
Greek has practically disappeared from nearly alf 
these Schools. In many of the Endowed Schools 
an extra fee is charged to those who learn it — this 
at the same time that large grants are made by 
the Board of Education and the Local Authorities 
for those who devote their time to the study of the 
Natural Sciences! In ihany Schools Latin is also 
disappearing. It will, if the influences now at 
work continue, soon survive only as an extra sub- 
ject learnt by those who require it to pass the ex- 
aminations admitting to the medical and legal 
professions. The position it holds in a modern 
curriculum is shown by the fact that j.t is often 
taken as an alternative to shorthand and book- 
keeping, for a period not exceeding three hours a 
week. The action of the University of London, 
which has made Latin an optional subject in the 
Matriculation Examination, is already *Deginning. 
to affect the Schools.” 

Nor is there the slightest reason to suppose 
that this process will stop. Exactly the same 
causes are at work as have been working hither- 
to. The intrusion of new subjects with special 
claims and a number of zealous votaries to back 
them has caused that many subjects are nomin- 
ally taught together and each with insufficient 
time. The inevitable result is a vast amount of dis- 
satisfaction among teachers ; and indeed the outlook 
would be very much worse than. it is if they were 
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satisfied. Every day brings to a conscientious 
Teacher its own evidence that in spite of zeal, pre- 
paration and a greater willingness on the part of his 
pupils, much of his toil is necessarily wasted owing to 
the simple fact that real education is a process requir- 
ing leisure and thoroughness. This result is mani- 
fest in the larger Public Schools ; in the Grammar 
Schools a cheap and simple remedy has been found. 
Not because time is lacking, though it certainly is, 
nor because the results are disproportionate to the 
effort, though they certainly are, but because the 
hurried and superficial fashion in which the two 
languages have been taught has bred a widespread 
scepticism as to their value among the commercial 
classes ; and hence the Headmasters have seen that 
if they abandon the teaching of Greek they will meet 
with support from the public, or anyhow with ac- 
quiescence. So Greek is abandoned almost entirely 
in the smaller Secondary Schools, and in the larger 
schools for all boys who are placed on the Modern 
Sides, which show, if we are not mistaken, a tend- 
ency to increase as compared with the Classical 
Sides. Of course if a boy is destined for Oxford 
or Cambridge he has to work up a sorry show of 
knowledge of a Greek play or two, but not even 
the defenders of this custom profess that it denotes 
vitality in the study of Greek in England, or that it 
is effectual in arresting an abandonment of the lan- 
guage in schools where it happens to be difficult to 
provide for tlje teaching of it. 
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But what has been happening in the Pqblic 
Schools demands further attention. It was re- 
marked above that much of the teaching of classics 
is abortive because the time for the subject is in- 
sufficient, and in the case of the large majority of 
boys Latin and Greek are languages which demand 
not only years of teaching but “ elbow room ” for 
the securing of thoroughness. For instance every 
teacher knows that many boys fail in concentrating 
their attention when a point is being explained ; so 
that when a whole class is tested by a written 
exercise it is often the case that three-fifths of them 
show that they have not understood the difficulty ; 
and among the three-fifths perhaps seven or eight 
show that they have made no attempt to understand 
it, or even to know that there is a difficulty. Now 
if progress is to be made by the better boys in the 
class it is essential that the idlers and the inattentive 
should speedily be brought to the right level by 
being made to grapple with the difficulty out of 
school, or at some extra time when the better boys 
are not present, so that in the next lesson the class 
can move on together. If this time for arrears is not 
secured, not only is the teaching quite useless and 
very dull for part of the class, but there is no real 
stimulus to apply to the lazy ones — and by that 
epithet we do not mean wilfully lazy or shirkers of 
duty, but lethargic in brain because they do not see 
that it matters whether they are lethargic or not 
There are still teachers who «believe,, that the old- 
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fashioned remedy of an immediate application of the 
rod (pr boys of this sort was effectual and whole- 
some ; but the number who believe in the remedy is 
not large, and among them there is not one who 
thinks it can be restored in its pristine simplicity. 
But no schoolmaster of any experience can fail to re- 
gret the almost total disappearance of the “ time for 
arrears Why, then, has it so largely disappeared ? 
Simply because every available moment has been 
absorbed by other subjects. And by other subjects 
we do not mean only mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, etc., but the admirable innovations which 
consume more and more “ play-time,” such as 
Gymnastics, Rifle Corps, Music, Natural History, 
Drawing, etc., none of which when once introduced 
can be withdrawn. And the effect of this want of 
“time for arrears" is obvious. It tells with terrible 
effect on mathematical class teaching, but for some 
obscure reason the public are not concerned with the 
results of mathematical teaching to anything like the 
same degree as they are with the results of classical 
teaching. It tells also against modern language 
teaching and the teaching of science, but its effect 
on the classics is more potent than on any other 
subject, because it is perhaps the most obstinate of 
all the obstacles in the way of sound linguistic work 
in the case of all boys not particularly gifted. It 
really is the cause of a large amount of failure, and 
so it helps to give point and force to the many 
doubts expressed as to the value of classics in 
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schools. Moreover it increases the number of those 
who leave school really ignorant of Latiti ancl 
Greek,- and who become not unnaturally the most 
caustic critics of the system in later life. In other 
words, the lack of time from which all subjects suffer 
matters most in the case of Latin and Greek, be- 
cause they are more definitely on their trial than 
any other subject is. Failure in other subjects is 
sometimes ascribed by parents to their son’s mental 
defects ; but in classics it is generally thought to 
be due to some inherent mischief in the Latin and 
Greek languages. 

Thus it is owing to lack of time that much of the 
classical teaching of the day fails of its ^effect : and 
because it fails of its effect the volume of public 
opinion adverse to the classics is constantly being 
swelled. Therefore the danger of a still further 
abandonment of Latin and Greek, which may or 
may not be mischievous, but will certainly be most 
discreditable, because it will be allowed without 
anything like due consideration, is brought appreci- 
ably nearer by the plain fact that there are only 
twenty-four hours in the day. And it is patently 
obvious that if this difficulty is to be surmounted ; if 
classics are to be well and patiently and thoroughly 
taught, time must be found for them. This means 
that their claims must be weighed and the limits to 
their areas carefully drawn. Those who have a 
right to speak — i.e., chiefly the old Universities and 
the Public Schools — must set themselves to the task 
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<jf determining at what ages and for what classes of 
boys .one or both of these languages should be 
taught. And to carry out that task at all adequately 
the claims of other subjects must be examined in 
comparison with those of classics . the needs of boys 
of different ability must be estimated, and the 
practical requirements of the country at the present 
time taken into account, in so far as they may seem 
to dictate the selection of certain subjects which on 
ideal or abstract grounds might be passed over. 

Such, then, being two reasons of an external kind, 
independent of unsatisfactory results, which prompt 
a modification of our school curriculum, it remains 
to state briefly the educational principles on which 
our proposals are based. 

Our aim is to select studies with the idea that 
up to about sixteen and a half a boy, liberally 
educated, should be learning how to learn That 
is the main object so far. After that age the main 
object should be the acquisition of knowledge in 
the most congenial subject. Of these two objects 
the former is vastly more difficult than the latter, 
especially when boys have to be taught in large 
classes. 

A boy learns how to learn by experiencing the 
gradual acquisition of truth through perpetually re- 
newed effort, always arduous, but always rewarded. 
He learns how t© learn by learning. 

Hence school studies should be difficult enough 
to demand boys’ beet efforts, but easy enough to 
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promise success in the search for truth. In sintpl$ 
words, there should always be problems given and 
always a possibility of unaided solution. 

The grand proof, though not the first aim, of 
sound learning is sound knowledge. Hence if a 
curriculum leads to smattering it must be wrong. 
(Smattering means a knowledge of certain facts in 
a subject which can be learnt without effort, and 
consequently are not sorted in the mind. It differs 
from sound knowledge in that it fails to stimulate 
to further research, since further research leads to 
ingredients in the subject which are gritty and dull, 
till they are correlated with previous knowledge.) 

Subjects may be roughly divided into abstract and 
concrete. Knowledge won through the first alone 
tends to be lacking in precision . by the second alone, 
in depth and vitality. Hence during the learning 
period no boy should miss either. „ 

The stimulus necessary to the grappling with 
each new problem is only given by the learner’s 
experience of previous victories in similar though 
easier problems. Hence slow boys require problems 
to be given in gentler gradation, and so require a 
longer time to reach a given point. But when they 
get there their knowledge should be just as sound 
and their eagerness to go on no less than that of 
quick boys. 

Such being the leading educational facts which 
we have kept before us, we offer our suggestions, 
hoping that, however they ma^ be criticised as not 
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embodying the principles, there may be no differ- 
ence ©f opinion as to the objects, in view. If the 
programme here sketched out comes appreciably 
nearer to illustrating and enforcing these principles 
than the existing curriculum, then, no matter what 
may be its faults, it is worth promulgating and 
perhaps will be worth putting into practice 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS WHICH MAKE FOR DISORDER 

By the word “ disorder ” in the title of this chapter we mean 
a state of things in the arrangement of studies which is 
chaotic, productive of waste and tending to one-sidedness 
in training, the latter condition being a symptom of 
defect. If the actual influences which have gone to form 
the present curriculum of a Preparatory School be atten- 
tively considered, it will be seen that while they are 
practically irresistible in power they are determined 
by anything rather than by that which ought to be the 
governing and decisive question, what is really for the 
good of the cKfld-mind ? 

The first important fact is that every Preparatory School 
not attached definitely to a single Public School prepares 
boys for the entrance and scholarship examinations of 
more than one Public School. According to all testimony 
that we have been able to examine on this subject, the 
curriculum of a Preparatory School is determined almost 
entirely by these entrance and scholarship examinations. 
A preparatory schoolmaster may have strong ideas as to 
the order and arrangement of studies for his bpys , but he 
cannot afford to neglect the plain fact that the public, in- 
curious for the most part as to the real requirements of 
growing minds* demand^ that there shall be a smooth 

i 
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transition from one sort of school to the other, and if 
Preparatory School in pursuit of ideals fails to give*such a 
transition, the competition screw is immediately applied. 
It is freely said that such-and-such a school “ doesn’t get 
boys into ” this or that Public School ; and while almost no- 
body looks into the evidence, there are very few who do not 
believe the statement, at least so far as to act upon it by 
sending their boys elsewhere. It is easy to see therefore 
that the entrance and scholarship examinations govern 
the arrangement of the Preparatory School curriculum. 

But it is perhaps less obvious though equally certain 
that no improvement in the condition of the teaching can 
be secured unless there is agreement among many Public 
Schools with regard to something like uniformity in the 
entrance and scholarship examinations. This is owing 
to the simple fact that each Preparatory School prepares 
for several Public Schools. At present not only are the 
Preparatory School headmasters quite powerless to inau- 
gurate a system of teaching which seems to any of them 
congruous to a child’s mind, but individuaf Public School 
headmasters are equally so. Suppose one of these, A, 
finding that his army boys cannot present Greek, without 
risk, in the army examination, and that therefore if they 
begin the language they must drop it soon after arriving 
at the Public School, determines to do the only sensible 
thing and admit them to his school without Greek. Of 
course in doing this he must insist on a higher standard 
as a minimum of Latin. What effect has this on the 
schools preparatory to A’s school ? It relieves them of 
nothing. They may have an isolated boy here and there 
who must not be taught Greek, but there are others who 
must go on being taught it, an^ it is a troublesome dis** 
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location that this future defender of his country has to be 
taken put of his proper class in Greek hours. It is bad 
also for the boy, and a master must be found to give him 
extra Latin The change, in short, is very troublesome 
and does good to nobody. 

Again let us suppose a more considerable change over 
a wider area, made in the hope of effecting a simplifica- 
tion, by, say, three headmasters of important Public 
Schools. The three schools, A. B, and C, agree that 
geometry and algebra should both be postponed till the 
Public School. (We are not giving this example as re- 
commending any such change, but merely exempli 
gratia ) They therefore let it be known that these two 
subjects will not be examined in at their entrance exam- 
inations. Nmv take any Preparatory School which sends 
boys to either A, B, or C, or to any two of them, or to 
all three. The number of such schools will perhaps be 
120 . In all of them any such attempt at simplification, 
made with the best intentions by the three headmasters, 
will lead not^io simplification but to confusion. The 
whole mathematical teaching of 120 schools will be dis- 
ordered. As all the other Public Schools, D, E, F, etc., 
continue to demand geometry and algebra, all young 
boys, except those going to A, B, and C, will continue to 
be taught those subjects. This means that in 1 20 schools 
certain boys will have to be withdrawn from the mathe- 
matical classes at particular times (say three times a week) 
and set down to do any subject which the three head- 
masters may have substituted for algebra and geometry. 
And it is of course mare than probable that they have each 
chosen a different subject, and anyhow, even if it be only 
one, it will be quite irrespective of the question whether 

1 * 
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there ate masters in the 1 20 schools who know how to teac jp 
it Such is the result of any attempt at the so-called $impli* 
fication for which scores of irresponsible critics are con- 
tinually clamouring, as if it were the easiest and most 
certain improvement imaginable. 

This much, then, may be taken as proved, that as re- 
gards lightening the curriculum of the Preparatory 
Schools, or improving them in any way, nothing what- 
ever can be done till so many of the great schools agree 
together on a simplified, rationally devised programme 
that the Preparatory Schools can afford to let the remain- 
der take their chance. Judging from recent debates in 
the Headmasters’ Conference there seems no reason to 
anticipate such speedy agreement as to lead to precipitate 
action in this or any other direction. The Tliscussions in 
that body, which have often been derided as ineffective, 
are so, in a certain sense, not because members of the 
conference have not the courage of their opinions, but 
because their opinions seldom coincide ; indeed if they 
had a little less courage there might be more agreement. 

But since in this book we are dealing not only with 
the preparatory stages in a boy’s intellectual life, but with 
his Public School career as well, it is necessary to touch 
for a moment on the influence of the Universities and 
the results of the well-meant efforts of those who keep 
alive what is called compulsory Greek — these being cer- 
tainly among the elements which make for disorder* 
This subject has been so much ventilated in animated dis- 
cussions during the last twenty-five years that even the 
public who are not behind the scenes are fairly well 
acquainted with some of the most significant facts of the 
case, A parent discovers that ^ his sor^ draw near to 
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|ighteen years of age, if they are below scholarship stand- 
ard, tljey have to give some months of work to mastering 
the English rendering of two Greefc plays thoroughly 
enough to be fairly sure that when an extract from the 
plays is set before them in the examination rooih they 
will be able to recognise the corresponding piec$ of 
English and recall it accurately enough to make it look 
like a translation when it is written down. Added to 
this intellectual feat, the candidate for admission into 
Oxford or Cambridge is required to reproduce on paper a 
number of Greek grammatical forms which would be of 
undeniable utility to him if he were to pursue the study of 
the language further, but if not, serve to test his memory 
just as a congeries of any other vocables might. 

Now into the broader educational aspect of these facts 
we cannot at present enter, our object being to exhibit 
them merely as being among the conditions which nowa- 
days make for disorder and thereby tend to waste time 
and effort Among the boys who are bound to pass the 
entrance examinations into Oxford and Cambridge a very 
small minority will continue classics till they have taken 
an honour degree ; another minority will drop them to 
take honours in other subjects. The remainder, how- 
ever, will go on to grapple with the examinations for a 
pass degree. Now of these three classes the one most 
injuriously affected by the present arrangement is slowly 
increasing in numbers — the students of other subjects 
destined for an honour degree. They have latterly been 
enabled at their Public School to give more and more 
time to the special subject during their last two or three 
years. In some cases there has been a marked develop- 
ment of interest and vitality in their new work. In most 
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cases this interest and vitality require careful fostefdng$ 
and it is rather baffling to those who are trying to, foster 
it to find* themselves rudely interrupted, just at the stage 
when interruption is most injurious, by the claims of an 
alien subject presented in their driest and most unattract- 
ive light There are many boys to whom natural science 
or history is evidently the study best suited. But these 
may be just the ones to Whom the interruption is least 
intelligible. Whatever has gone wrong with their pre- 
vious training, and whoever has been to blame, the fact 
remains that a sudden plunge into such a subject as the 
woes of Hecuba as Euripides conceived of them, treated 
in a language which they have only learnt enough of to 
dislike, is decidedly and indisputably one of the conditions 
of the situation which makes for disorder 1 and is very 
difficult to defend 



CHAPTER II. 

AN IDEAL CURRICULUM FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

IN talking about an Ideal Curriculum it is very advisable 
to explain that ideal does not mean unpractical, but only 
as good as possible under circumstances which must be 
thought of as existing and likely to exist — such as 
teaching in class and a limited number of teachers, and 
above all 3 limited amount of time. The word ideal 
seems to convey to some minds something either rather 
formidable or very fatuous Perhaps the above explana- 
tion may serve to diminish the unfavourable impression. 

The method of arriving at something fit to be called 
an ideal curriculum is not to emphasise the practical 
conditions as if no one knew them, but to concentrate 
attention on the indications given by a normal child as 
to the natural methods of acquiring knowledge during 
the early years of life, and then to see if this clue can be 
safely followed in the artificial surroundings of school life. 

A healthy child spends his time principally in sleeping, 
feeding, doing things with his hands, and, if a distinction 
can be made, in imitating his elders (especially in the 
matter of learning to talk), shouting and singing, imagin- 
ing things and listening to stories. But these latter are 
not his normal way of learning the facts of life. He 
learns by doing and imitating , and it is to be noticed that 

7 
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the stories bore hifti unless they relate to things dpne| 
and unless also the setting and framework remind him of 
things ho has himself already done, i.e., learnt Details 
that deal with things outside his knowledge must be 
missed out unless the story is to fail. By “ doing things” 
we mean n dealing with objects so as to learn their 
properties and all kinds of elementary laws of nature, 
mechanical and other, through the senses. 

It is a peculiar fact that the very young life ordered on 
these lines is violently disarranged in its intellectual 
activities as soon as school-time begins. The sleep is 
probably curtailed , the singing reduced to a minimum ; 
the shouting almost entirely repressed : the imagining of 
things severely discouraged ; instead of listening to stories 
there, is perhaps the learning of dates of h^tory ; and 
above all, instead of the incessant doing of things with 
the hands, there is nothing but games. How, then, is the 
time spent? It is spent in doing sums and conning Latin 
grammar. The only item left undisturbed is the feeding. 

Now it is plain that if teachers persuad®. themselves 
that they are teaching in a way that could be called con - 
gruens natures it can only be because this modern method, 
startlingly against nature as it is, is far less so than the 
methods adopted fifty years ago, and the methods then 
adopted were scientific compared to those in vogue in 
1550. 1 But it is a singularly poor though very usual 
defence of any system to urge that it has been evolved 
out of a worse one, unless it can be shown that the latter 

1 In 1865 I can remember being set down to wrestle with the “As tn 
prsesenti” and the equally mediaeval “Propria quae marilnis” m the 
original Latin. But they were defunct very so 06 after. For realising 
what was the mental fare on which our forefathers subsisted the reader 
may be referred to Foster Watson, English Grammar Schools to i66q. 
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|>ro$uced satisfactory results. * That is exactly what 
cannot be done. It would be a very interesting quest to 
ascertain how much knowledge of Latin was acquired by 
a boy of average ability in days when very nearly the 
whole week was given up to Latin at the rate of ten 
hours a day , 1 All that we know for certain is that a few 
accomplished scholars were produced, and that the fknk 
and file, whether they learnt much Latin or little, learnt 
nothing else. There seems to be very little if any evi- 
dence to show that the undiluted narrow literary training 
of three centuries ago was more successful than ours 
in inspiring a genuine literary interest. 

But there is a very different inference to be drawn from 
the absurd teaching methods of a few generations ago. 
It is that thf 3 most rudimentary psychological knowledge 
of young minds, their powers, their range and their 
needs, was very seldom applied even by an individual 
here and there, and betrays only the faintest traces of its 
influence on the general curricula of schools. Hence to 
consider curricula in the light of what young minds 
require is an innovation in our procedure, the various steps 
in which we have no space to enumerate. In other words 
we are still under the spell of a powerful and ancient tradi- 
tion which dictates to us this and that way of dealing with 
boys’ minds, but has absolutely nothing to say as to what 
these minds require. That is why at the present day we 
are dominated by every sort of consideration in settling a 
curriculum except the right one. 

But to return to the child. The question which ®must 
be faced is this : How far is it prudent to ignore, as we 


1 Cf, Brinsley’s Ludus Literarius. 
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still ignore, the hints nature gives of a child’s instinct foj^ 
learning by sense activities, especially that of touch ? It 
has beempointed out for some years that the very arrange- 
ment of our classrooms, disposed as they are chiefly for 
listening, is a sinister indication of foolish methods. And 
there is probably no teacher of young boys under fourteen 
years of age who does not know the eagerness with 
which any one of them. will seize an opportunity of 
“ fiddling” with some casual article within his reach, 
just when the teacher thinks his eloquence is most 
moving. There can be no doubt about the instinct. It 
reveals itself in the singular avidity with which young 
boys plunge into elementary engineering and pry into 
the viscera of motor-cars It is of course easy to say 
that this instinct is on the surface only ; thatiit would not 
be proof against the drudgery necessary for any real ad- 
vance in the subject. But our contention is that this is 
terribly true of language work, and that anyhow from 
nine to fourteen years of age learning by sense activities 
is natural, and so begins with a favourable handicap* 
This great advantage is at present ignored. 

It is easy to answer any criticism by pointing to our 
successes. There are boys whose sense of wishing to do 
something is fairly well satisfied by the advance they are 
able to make in solving language problems and turning 
out sentences which are commended for their accuracy. 
Even for them the loss involved in a one-sided training 
must be great and probably permanent But of course 
we are thinking mainly of boys who are not encouraged 
by any such stimulus, and here a distinction is required 
to be drawn. 

We all know the kind of boy whose innate love of 
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f>rdtrliness and duty, the thoroughly English * desire to 
“do Jjis job,” carries him through the weariness of his 
task with something like cheerfulness. He never does it 
really well, but his exercises are always “ tolerably ” and 
punctually shown up. Now that boy is getting a certain 
amount of moral but only the minimum of intellectual 
training from such work ; and it is with his intellect, not 
his conscience, that we are now concerned He likes his 
work fairly well not because anything in it really interests 
him but because it is work and not “ loafing,” and he is 
pleased at being occasionally commended and has a vague 
sense of doing that for which he was sent into the world. 
Bn*" again it must be said that the process yields only the 
minimum of intellectual training , and those who have 
watched suwh boys when employed in making an article 
for a known purpose in the carpenters shop, and in doing 
a school exercise from a book, must be beyond all measure 
blind if they do not perceive in which of the two the 
brain development really lies. 

But we ha’tfe to consider what must be the effect on the 
young boy’s general feeling as to sense activities, if the 
normal motive for employing them, viz., in order to help 
himself and others to what is wanted, and in so doing to 
learn, is almost entirely denied him. He is led to dissoci- 
ate his senses and their gratification from anything to do 
with his mind. It seems clear that the employment of 
the senses is healthy in proportion as it brings the mind 
into play and benefits the brain even more than the 
brawn. Thus games are not only better but more 
enjoyable when th^y give something to think about while 
they are going on. But the more the brain is exer- 
cised independently of any sense activity the more the 
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young human being is trained to conceive of his 
divided sharply into two departments — work which p un- 
pleasant? and play which is delightful. But all the time 
there is no real reason for such a division* Now and 
again in a very few cases and in rather remote quarters 
one hears of instances of work and play being indis- 
tinguishable, either because the game employs the brain 
or the brain exercise employs the limbs. There is no 
sort of reason why these results should be so rare. 

But the dissociation of mental exercise and sense 
activities is too grave a matter to be lightly passed over. 
A healthy boy's senses, if not employed as nature dic- 
tates, in gathering knowledge, sharpening observation, 
acquiring skill, etc., will be employed somehow. And the 
only legitimate scope for them is games. Biat the worst 
of games is that they employ very little of the mind and 
yet they are very delightful. Everything is done to make 
them delightful, and as an ingredient in school life they 
throw a glamour over a certain kind of gratification of 
the senses from which the mental element has been very 
largely banished. The less there is of the mind in sense 
gratification the more there will be of the body, and the 
effect is to plant , an unnatural division between bodily 
and mental exercise, with the unfortunate side result of 
making the one delightful and the other irksome. This 
is not the way to allow a human being to develop 
harmoniously. 

The truth is that by making nearly all brain exercise 
for boys bookish we have rendered athleticism a necessity. 
So many hours are given to abstract l$nguage work that 
when it is over there seems to be nothing for it but to 
let the young Teuton employ himself innocently in a 
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fmrSuit which has much to be said for it in other ways, 
and anyhow keeps him out of mischief. The point, 
however, to be noticed is that however admirable games 
may be in their corporate activity, their discipline, etc., 
they must tend by their marvellous attractiveness to 
stamp deep into the boy’s mind that legitimate bodily 
pleasure is a brainless pleasure, and that the weariness 
of brain exercise is due to its being unbodily. This is a 
very dangerous creed with which to start life, especially 
that part of life called adolescence. 

Without some comment, not strictly relevant to the 
main subject, these sentences will be misunderstood. It 
is a frequent and annoying habit of writers on education 
to affirm that as their Nostrum is neglected, moral dangers 
incidental t8 youth are increased. We are well aware of 
the folly of this practice. But it may be that there is 
a connexion after all, and it may be pretty clearly made 
out in this case If a boy for years has found most of 
his pleasure in employment of the senses, in which there 
is little or nothing of the mind, what will his activities 
tend to be when games are no longer possible or easy to 
his hand, eg., when he leaves school and goes into busi- 
ness? He is not surprised to find his work irksome — it 
always has been ; but when it is over and an innocent 
sense activity like football is not to be indulged in, what 
are the pleasures most like a brainless sense activity 
which he can secure? They will obviously be coarse 
pleasures. But suppose he had come to learn that there 
are ways of tiring the muscles and yet of developing the 
brain at the same time ; of using his senses and yet learn- 
ing to think ; of securing health of body and acquiring 
a new mental power ; how different the result might have 
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been t At any rate, without speaking dogmatically 6n a 
subject full of uncertainties, the more one thinks en the 
antecedents the more they seem to account for the result 
— the attitude, namely, towards knowledge shown by a 
very larg$ number of young men. 

What I have said about games requires this qualifica- 
tion. There is no use in trying to imagine games as 
superfluous, not only because we are a long way off the 
time when all boys will be learning through employ- 
ment of their senses, but also because, if ever that time 
comes, relaxation will still be required and so will open-air 
exercise. But if boys were taught literature and mathe- 
matics not more than a fair proportion of time, always in 
well-ventilated rooms, and for the rest of their school 
hours used their hands in active brain and^body work, 
obviously games would not be the prime necessity that 
they are now, and the time given to them might be 
somewhat curtailed. But as far as we can see nothing 
could ever compensate for the loss of their social training 
if they disappeared. Meantime there ark 0 differences 
in games as auxiliaries to brain training. The captain 
of a side in cricket goes through an excellent brain 
exercise while his side are fielding. A stroke in an eight 
oar has to exercise judgment , and in some games of 
football there is much to be done by watchfulness in the 
matter of combination. Fives constantly drills the brain 
through the eyesight and hand ; so do racquets and 
lawn tennis, and better still real tennis, blit the last three 
are much injured by being dextral only, and two of them 
most seriously by being played in bad air. Physiologists, 
however, would disapprove of all these games as brain 
developers, because they require no delicate finger work. 
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Forg one who is not wholly inured to it, bicycling or 
driving a motor in crowded streets is brain exercise, not 
of a high but of a very fatiguing order. 

This subject, however, need not be pursued further here, 
as we are discussing not moral but intellectual training. 
The two topics, nevertheless, overlap here and there, 
we gain light from moral considerations if we use them 
not as giving us a goal to aim at, but as a sign and 
warrant that our intellectual methods are not all awry. 
That is to say the character will be all the better trained 
if we train the mind well, in and for itself. And so far 
we have seen that nature’s hints about sense activities in 
learning receive support from the moral region in matters 
connected with the rational mastery of the body. So also 
in another interesting subject, the employment of leisure. 
It is often said that we ought to bring up boys and girls so 
that they will know how to spend their leisure time. This 
is perfectly sound if we use the result as a result, not as 
an object. If we have trained the mind well, by nineteen 
or twenty years of age the youth will know how to spend 
his leisure time without a moment’s boredom, his mind 
being capable of gathering nourishment from the most un- 
promising surroundings. This, I believe, we dimly know, 
so the point need not be laboured. But it must be noted 
that the condition will never be satisfactorily fulfilled by a 
literary training alone, nor by such supplements to 
literature as are only provided at the time of specialisation 
at sixteen or seventeen. They must become part and 
parcel of the mental equipment before the magic time of 
childhood has gone £y. Whatever they are they must be 
seen to before fourteen, that is during the Preparatory 
School period ; and it is evident that they must embrace 
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an interest in natural processes and employ to the fulf the' 
bodily activities of which we have been thinking. Many a 
young man has been saved from tedium of life and all the 
tragedies it brings in its dull, drab-coloured trairf%J> a love 
of reading, but there is a larger number by far who have 
no love of reading except in the form of poor and pernici- 
ous trivialities. The existence of this larger number con- 
stitutes a powerful claim bn schoolmasters and parents. 
And when one notices the dismal inanities, the strenuous, 
trifling with which swarms of young men strive to kill 
time, there is a proof visible to the naked eye of a wide- 
spread failure in the implanting of intellectual interest ; 
and no one who reflects at all on the nature of the de- 
mand on teachers and parents, and on the gravity of the 
issues involved, has any right to acquiesce irf a one-sided 
education. A man who is a successful product (on the 
whole) of a bookish education may easily persuade himself 
that the failures among boys are merely due to bad teach- 
ing which he and others are going speedily to rectify ; and 
that his own development is so far satisfactory that there 
is no reason to look for any different nourishment for his 
pupils than that by which he throve , and that if they 
cannot thrive upon it they are abnormalities who may 
be neglected, and their want of progress is due solely to 
infirmity of will. In this reasoning, if such it can be 
called, thereTs much that indicates the baneful outcome Of 
a training in which imagination, observation, verifying 
of judgments and humility have one' and all been 
neglected. 

For these reasons we would include in our ideal 
.curriculum such subjects as drawing, handicraft, music 
and gardening, with the proviso that, if the last is difficult 
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dr impossible to teach, very great good can hi done by 
the otjier three. 

Having said so much about the training given by 
right employment of the senses, we may seem to^ be ig- 
noring the claims of language teaching, which, however, 
is far from being the case. * v 

Perhaps a sound formula, which has been employed, 
is as follows . No literary education should be without 
science , no scientific education without literature. We 
bold this to be indisputably true in the years nine to 
fourteen if science is defined according to the principles 
explained elsewhere to mean not chemistry or physics, 
but elementary exercises in delicate finger work and 
accurate description. Indeed, such a definition may well 
be thought <too precise — suited, that is, better to the 
work done between fourteen and sixteen than to that 
which comes earlier. In childhood it is essential that 
the learning to reason and gather information through the 
senses of touch and sight be combined with the severer 
exercise in reflection which is given by language les- 
sons. In the combination of the two will be found 
the surest defence against the often-mentioned dangers 
run by the language learner alone, viz . , dimness of con- 
ception of the meaning of words , hazy ideas of the 
difference between a problem solved and one that is not 
solved ; and a general disposition to form a gulf between 
abstract and concrete which does not really exist , and 
on the other hand the handwork is enriched and supple- 
mented, in ways too well known to be stated, if language 
lessons are added to it; 

Among languages in education the primary place 
belongs to the mother-tongue. This maxim has not 

2 , 
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always been recognised, hut to-day will not be seriously' 
challenged A question, however, arises almost a£ once 
which seems as it were to surround us with all the most 
thorny and bewildering perplexities belonging to the 
curriculum. 

Is there not reason to believe that from the very 
beginning onwards the learning of English, as a language y 
is greatly helped by a foreign language being concur- 
rently studied ? The question is generally answered in the 
affirmative ; and even if the answer be disputed it is cer- 
tain that one foreign language must be soon begun, and 
so we have to determine which language that should be. 

There are three claiments : Latin, Greek and French. 
But as we are considering the very earliest stage in school 
life, and are proceeding on the principle o£ conserving 
whatever is good or innocent in the present arrangements, 
we assume that Greek anyhow will not be begun yet. 
Hence the choice is between Latin and French. 

At this point an almost endless discussion seems to 
loom before us, all the more endless because the neces- 
sary data are uncertain. Are we thinking of Latin which, 
is to be continued to a degree in honours, or only to be 
used as a mental discipline for a few years? And is 
French to be assumed to be a new language, or as having 
been taught in the nursery ? If so, well or ill taught? It 
is clear that the programme which we are engaged on 
will lack sharpness of outline 'till these questions are 
settled. But it is possible to proceed without any clear 
settlement and indeed it is necessary to do so. 

A large number of children learn to talk a little French 
before they go to school, and the difference in the amount 
of knowledge they acquire will always be a source of 
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sbme embarrassment to the schoolmasters. But the 
nursejy lore is almost always unanalytic. There remains 
therefore a great field open for grammar and elementary 
syntax, which may be 'entered on along with English, and 
may for a short time supply the auxiliary language to 
the mother-tongue. But after about a year at most, that 
is when the pupil, we suppose, strikes ten, it is time to 
begin to think about Latin. Is Latin to be assumed as a 
necessity ? If so, is it to displace French or be added to it ? 

In order to clear the air we may lay it down that, 
whatever be the educational arguments, French is so 
useful and is demanded so strongly by the parents 
that it is not practical politics to talk of exscinding 
it ftpm the school curriculum We are aware that 
something of a case — indeed a very strong one on 
paper — might be made out for withdrawing all modern 
languages from the school course and trusting to the 
nursery training, supplemented by a residence abroad at 
eighteen. We will only say that this policy, however 
reasonable, is* not one that can be adopted. Education- 
ally the case in favour of French as against Latin is quite 
strong enough to give irresistible support to the conten- 
tion that as there is some doubt about the training ques- 
tion as between the two, there is none whatever about 
the utility of French. In other words the demand of 
the public for French is not only too widespread but too 
sensible to be defied. Therefore French must be given 
a permanent place in the curriculum. There remains, 
however, the question not yet raised : Is that place to be 
only a concession to the public ? — that would mean keep- - 
ipg up the knowledge gained in the nursery and very 
little more — or is it to be the honourable position of a 
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subject which is to be taught as thoroughly and success- 
fully as possible? Underlying this is another majtter of 
importance. Are we to think of French being taught on 
the old lines, grammatically and by written exercises, or 
orally, as a child is taught, or by a blend of the two ? 

Without going into the reasons, and in order to steer 
clear of a bottomless quagmire of controversy, we hold 
that unless French lessons are to be a repetition of the 
training of Latin the language must be taught as far as 
possible orally ; that if the preparatory schoolmasters are 
not qualified for this task they gradually will be ; and that 
while Latin is the only other foreign language learnt 
at the Preparatory School there is no reason why French 
should not be well and successfully taught. Finally that 
in the schools we are considering, and for«the class of 
boy under discussion, Latin is essential. 

If it be thought that, as compared with the space given 
to the training by sense activities, the linguistic studies 
are being rather cavalierly treated, our explanation would 
be that everybody knows the value of linguistic studies, 
but that very few understand the educational importance 
of the other group — music, handicraft and drawing. 
Therefore we must request the reader to wait while we 
explain the nature of the less familiar studies, including 
English. 

Explanation of Different Subjects. 

Section I. English . 

Among the subjects which have been advancing^ towards 
recognition, and the claims of which have to be considered 
here, is the English language — a different subject from 
English literature — and the question must be faced 
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whether it is suitable for the preparatory stage or for later. 
Thereris little doubt that public opinion has been latterly 
veering round to an appreciation of the value of English 
teaching, but it is not agreed yet that the subject ought 
to be taken by itself apart from Latin and French. It is 
still argued that the process of tianslation from a foreign 
language into English must teach the latter as well as any 
direct lesson — and indirect lessons are much in favour 
nowadays. Further, there is sometimes a doubt ex- 
pressed whether English ought to be taught in the Pre- 
paratory Schools or at about sixteen and seventeen years 
of age. 

To teach a young boy his own language is to teach the 
power of expressing accurately the ideas that are in the 
mind. Of course the language a child uses must be 
extremely simple if it is to express the simple ideas of 
childhood, but it is not the case that boys of ten and eleven 
years of age have such simple ideas that the expression 
of them is a matter of no difficulty. It is probably truer 
to say that to a child the really complete expression of 
his thoughts is just as difficult and just as vitally import- 
ant as it is to an adult. And the effort to attain complete 
expression is in both cases a process of clarifying the 
mind. To a child it is an arduous task to state accurately 
anything that has occurred. The early attempts are 
marked by all sorts of ambiguities, repetitions and in- 
accuracies, even though the subject would be called 
concrete, just as an adult finds it extremely difficult 
to put quite clearly any abstract idea he may have 
formed. After the effort has been made, even if only 
with partial success, the mind has a far better grip on the 
conception than before, and a faculty near to the centre 
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of the intellectual life has been trained. We do* not 

think it i§ necessary to argue the question whether this 

admirable exercise of the intelligence ought to be secured 

as a separate subject or left to be included in the study 

of a foreign language. 

Further, there is a great deal said nowadays about the 
teaching of observation. This may mean observation of 
nature, or of common objects in a room, or of human 
beings, their dress, etc., or of colours or outline. But 
observation cannot be taught without the pupil de- 
scribing what he sees, and if the description is to be in 
the form of a connected sentence the effort of mind to a 
young boy is very considerable and very beneficial, and if 
faithfully carried out means a constant correction of hasty 
visual impressions and growing loyalty to^ruth. Out 
on a walk a child may be made to say what he sees ; but 
if real good is to come of it, the exercise should be con- 
stantly repeated and should grow in difSculty by degrees. 
Again it is plain that this subject requires time fo f itself. 
It is also indisputable that the age at whicfi*this teaching 
should be carried on is the age of the Preparatory School. 
Something indeed can be done even earlier, in the 
nursery, but if it is postponed till after fourteen precious 
time is lost. 

But beside all these and similar exercises of growing 
^faculty, in precision of statement and truthfulness of vision, 
there is the far grander practice of storing the mind with 
great thoughts beautifully expressed. At this point the 
teaching of the language and of literature are combined. 
An essential part of education is the committing to memory 
poetry and perhaps some prose suitable to the age, full 
of the best things that the best men have thought and 
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in the best way. The time may be coming when it 
will be recognised that in England there has been and 
still is a terrible defect in the training of young boys in 
this respect No one can well put a limit to the benefits 
which must result from the practice if it is steadily 
carried on. In musical education it is quite certain that 
a child by being accustomed to good music learns to love 
it and will never fall a victim to trash. Exactly the same 
fact holds good in literary training. Familiarity with the 
best writing means a rising above the spell of what is 
bad ; but for a child there is no guarantee of familiarity 
except the learning by heart, which has to be tested by 
saying by heart , and if saying by heart is to be thorough 
the teacher must hear the pupil, and again we find that 
time muSv' be secured. As to the age at which this 
training should be given no one doubts that the memory 
of young boys is strong compared to what it is in adoles- 
cence. Learning by heart should begin not later than five 
or six years of age and be vigorously prosecuted till four- 
teen, and continued as long as possible. But from eight 
to fourteen is probably the palmy time. 

In regard to the worth and value of this exercise we 
cannot doubt that there is still a tendency to underrate 
it Men look back on the repetitions which they had 
to go through at school, mainly in Latin, and visions 
rise before their minds of fragments of ill-understood 
patches of Horace and Virgil, muttered and speedily 
forgotten almost completely. They easily assume that 
English repetition would have affected their lives just 
as little, and, as happens in regard to many educational 
subjects, their verdict is based on the dismal reminis- 
v cence of a caricature. But English repetition may be 
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and sometimes is a very different thing from its L 
caricature. It is not only a storing of the mind* with 
great and imperishable utterances, but the speaking of 
them with clearness and expression, and so remedies 
the terrible defect under which it is believed we alone 
among Western Europeans have laboured for centuries, * 
the contented mispronunciation of our own beautiful 
language. If a young person gabbles or mutters or snarls 
his words there is no guarantee whatever beyond his own 
assurance that he understands their meaning. But the 
better he learns to express them the more they are en- 
riching his soul. Of course the meaning should be ex- 
plained first, and the pieces carefully chosen to begin 
with, and lastly the simple precaution of reiteration is the* 
safeguard against oblivion. In all these way^ there is 
nothing in common between good English recitation and 
the ineffective saying lesson at a Public School. But again, 
if it is to be fairly carried out and the essential conditions 
of success secured, it requires time, and there is every 
reason to believe that it should be practised' Carly in life. 

Section II. Music. 

In estimating the place which music ought to hold in 
education it is necessary to make quite clear what signifi- 
cance we attach to the word. There are two fairly distinct 
aims in music which must not for a moment be confused 
iri this discussion. A boy may “ learn music ” in order 
to be a performer whether in singing or in playing an 
instrument ; or on the other hand he may learn music in 
|Order to learn how to listen to other people performing. 
Now if by the word “ performer ” we mean a solo player- 
on an instrument or a solo singer, then we emphatically 
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aS^/gjrt that to create a larger number of these than now 
exist %would be a nuisance rather than a boon to the 
country, while to increase the number of intelligent 
listeners is a crying social need. It may turn out that in 
order to teach listening some kind of participation in cor- 
porate musical effort is necessary. But if allowance, is 
made for that, we may lay it down that the following 
remarks are concerned with the teaching of the young to 
listen to, not to perform, music. 

Perhaps this statement goes some little way towards 
correcting a very prevalent misconception of music and 
^usical education. It is commonly thought and often 
said that human beings are divided into musical and 
unmusical, and that the English people are predomi- 
nantly of &he latter class. No conception could well 
be more baseless. The faculty of enjoying music de- 
pends on the feeling for rhythm and the power of 
discrimination in the ear, called the sense of pitch. 
This power differs in every single individual and ranges 
from the feeblest to the most acute sense of the 
pitch of sounds. It is ridiculous to speak of people 
possessing no ear. Every child knows the difference be- 
tween one quality of sound and another, and it has been 
proved that the weakest sense of pitch can be indefinitely 
improved by practice, if only enough patience is exercised 
and the rate of progress is allowed to be very gradual. 
It is true no doubt that in a very few cases the native 
sense of pitch is so feeble that it may be inexpedient to 
train it, since the training in such cases to be effectual 
would absorb far more time than can be rightly given to 
it* But these statements require some illustration. 

First, a certain precision in the use of the adjective 
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“ musical n is necessary. # It is agreed that some peojrfe 
experience an emotional sensation in listening to good 
music which in some way, hard to explain, is elevating to 
the spirit. In some cases the refined pleasure is given to 
those who have little or no knowledge of what is strictly 
called music, i e., the laws of harmony, and indeed have a 
poor sense of pitch. But these are exceptional. Broadly 
speaking the pleasure and profit derived from listening 
is bound up with a fairly developed sense of pitch and a 
power of discriminating the component notes of a chord ; 
they are also greatly enhanced by knowledge of the diffi- 
culties overcome by the composer in the structure of his 
composition and by the performer in the rendering of it. 
Only it must be recognised that this last element of* 
pleasure is more intellectual than emotional, at. J depends 
on intellectual training and a great deal of hard work. 
It is advisable, therefore, in considering the musical 
pleasure which is within reach of ordinary people beset 
with numerous claims on their time, to restrict ourselves 
to that which can be gained by any one with a fairly de- 
veloped ear and some sense of harmony. And what we 
find is this. Those who have gained, even only occasion- 
ally, this pleasure speak of it with a surprising unanimity 
and emphasis as an elevating influence in their lives, the 
loss of which would be a really serious loss. They esti- 
mate the little trouble they have been put to in developing 
the faculty of listening as trouble which has been a thou- 
sand-fold repaid as soon as, say, a slow movement of one 
of Beethoven’s symphonies has found a lodgment in their 
hearts and understanding. And it is evident that this 
reward is within the reach of a vast number of English 
people, there being already so many to whom it has 
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b&come a reality that it seems doubtful if there are any 

by nature altogether beyond its reach. And the more 
the facts are examined the plainer it becomes that the 
disability from which the mass of our population labour 
in respect of music is a disability not due to want of 
natural endowment, but to want of training and oppor- 
tunity . 1 

- It must further be pointed out that in the influence of 
music there are one or two elements hardly to be secured 
at all in any other sort of training which it is within the 
power of schoolmasters to supply. We allude especially to 
the cultivation of the emotions and the development of the 
sense of rhythm It is, of course, easy to decry the cultiva- 
te^ of any human faculty by insisting on the evils of its 
excess, nlige defects in our education have been perpetu- 
ated for many a weary decade by the operation of such 
criticism, expressed in well-chosen words and with much 
sincerity, but not without a certain narrowness of outlook 
and cynicism of temper. It is easy, for example, to say 
that there &re some boys who are over-emotional, and 
that too much emotion in a boy is worse than in a girl, 
and that “ there is more of this sort of thing nowadays 
than there used to be It is easy to say all this but very 
difficult to prove it ; and what is most important to observe 
is that, granting everything of the kind to be true, we are 
not at the end of the matter yet. The grand difficulty 
and the surpassing interest of education is the keeping of 
the balance. It may be true that there are more boys 
than there were thirty years ago whose emotions are al- 
ready too easily excited. We doubt it, but even if it be 
true there remains a large number in whom the emotions 

1 Some evidences of this statement are given m Appendix B. 
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a rfc lethargic, and the utmost that could be conceded^) 
the objector is that some selection may be necessary. If 
it is, it is easily made. 

But perhaps further discussion on this particular point 
may be felt to be needless if it is realised that what is 
meant by good music is music which stirs the emotions 
wholesomely, by bad music that which stirs them un- 
wholesomely or not at all. * The effect, moreover, of good 
music can only be appreciated by those who have been 
through the slight amount of experience necessary to 
qualify them to form an opinion. Among these it is 
hard to find one who is not sincerely anxious to pass on 
to others the pleasure he has himself received. Would 
this be the case if there were the faintest misgivings 
the wholesomeness of this pleasure ? It is, in re^ffty, found 
that the only adverse critics of the effect of good music 
are those who do not know the difference between good 
and bad. 

But to come to closer quarters with our subject. What 
is the exact experience through which a youn£ boy passes 
in learning to listen intelligently to good music? The 
answer is not that he learns harmony or to play upon 
the piano, nor that he is taken to a recital of Brahms or 
Schumann, but simply that he learns to read the ordinary 
intervals and sings in chorus. What these two ^processes 
mean it is not difficult to explain, though there is wide- 
spread ignorance of the subject. Learning to read 
intervals is as easy or as difficult to most children as 
learning to read a printed story, but it brings with it a 
^certain psychological benefit peculiar to itself. At every 
stage it fulfils one great educational requirement by 
exemplifying the operation of law, and also by evoking 
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efijj>rt in a graduated manner. This it does more effectu- 
ally *i>y far than reading words, since to the rules of 
intervals there are no such exceptions as abound in the 
case of English written words and their phonetic equiva- 
lents. But along with this, and while actually mastering 
his difficulties, a pupil is imbibing an aesthetic pleasure, 
and further, discovering the use of new faculties. He is 
learning the unspeakably intricate correspondence be- 
tween his brain, his emotions, and his larynx. And just 
as, in the case of handicraft, the joint exercise of brain 
and hand according to the provision of nature is beneficial 
to both, so the joint exercise of larynx and brain not only 
improves the muscles (said to be 140 in number) of the 
Nf^rmer, by giving them strength and elasticity, but quickens 
$nd sffiupens the faculty of perception, rudimentary 
thought, and inference, which are known to reside in some 
intimate relation to the brain. And along with this, 
whether we think of learning to read or of chorus singing, 
there is the training of the sense of rhythm. It is hardly 
to be doubled that the prevailing bane of unreflective- 
ness in English education has caused this subject of 
rhythm to be woefully neglected. It is strange that while 
we have incessantly proclaimed the indispensable value 
of a training in Greek and have been straining every nerve 
to perpetuate the study of the language, we have con- 
tentedly ignored the main principle of Greek education, — 
training in rhythm. It is perfectly true, of course, that 
in Greek or rather Athenian education there must have 
been some grand defect to account for the transient 
character of their civic and political spirit, but no wise 
observer will venture to say that the training in rhythm 
was a mistake. It is the simplest and most effective 
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means of training a child in the sense of law and order, 
without the necessity of appealing to principles or,^is is 
lamentably often done, awakening self-consciousness. 
Without going into the depths of psychology, and merely 
as appealing to a principle which cannot be disputed, we 
affirm that there is something inherently beneficial and 
naturally wholesome in such exercises as dancing, physi- 
cal drill in time to music, and corporate singing, in so far as 
they all manifest the marvellous interdependence between 
body and spirit ; and while they undeniably and visibly 
strengthen and improve the bodily powers, they may 
fairly be assumed to benefit the mental and spiritual 
faculties also, such as imagination, perception of law and 
harmony on which not only religion and love ofaj; 
depend, but all civic and patriotic enthusiasm/^^JTseems 
to be more and more recognised that in English school 
education imagination has been and still is grievously 
neglected, and further that in attempting to supply the 
want teachers and parents have hardly been able to avoid 
an over-emotional appeal to self-consciousnbss, which for 
children we instinctively feel to be mischievous and really 
weakening. It is as a means of meeting this great de- 
mand that chorus singing of such good music as we 
possess in abundance has a unique value. 

Again, it is necessary to draw attention to the peculiar 
social training afforded by corporate musical effort. 
When a chorus of voices is singing, or an orchestra of 
instrumentalists is playing, there is the nearest approach 
to perfect unity of action in a number that can be 
imagined among ordinary human beings. Every in- 
dividual performer has to learn what is meant by the self- 
expression of a society. The best he can do is to exert 
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his best efforts in strict subordination to the principle of 
co-oration. The slightest attempt at individual self- 
assertion mars the beauty of the united expression of 
emotion and is, of course, checked. This co-operative 
effort is not found in anything like the same perfection 
in any game or intellectual undertaking. Some ganjes 
are frankly selfish like golf. Cricket is only partially 
co-operative. Rowing and football are more so, especially 
the former. But in the former the advantage is purchased 
at the cost of monotony, and in both cases the delights 
of the exercise are hard to come by because they depend 
on other people, and only last a few years. Moreover, 
co-operation is not of the essence of either sport. In 
^yjite of the need of playing or rowing together there is 
in bottffcifircises the exhibition of individual form which 
may be emphasised without spoiling the total effect as it 
does in corporate musical performances. As an uncon- 
scious training in the sense of social service and in 
combined, harmonious, unselfish effort, there is nothing to 
compare with* chorus singing, which may be begun in 
childhood and continued far into advanced age. 

In regard to this subject the very deplorable apathy in 
the public which still exists is largely due to ignorance of 
the native musical capacity of the English people. In an 
interesting passage in his work on English Schools at the 
Reformation , Mr. A. F. Leach shows how the institutions 
specially designed for the fostering of music among the 
middle classes were all destroyed at the time of the great 
spoliation in the reign of Edward VI For 450 years, 
therefore, the country has been suffering from a miserable 
insufficiency of musical teaching. And yet there is 
apparently no corner of the country where care and 
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enthusiasm do not meet with a genuine cordial response. 
Those who have followed the movements in Cumb^and, 
at Morecambe Bay, in Worcestershire, Kent, and else- 
where, but perhaps most of all in Norfolk among rustics 
supposed^ to be quite unmusical, are aware that peasant 
folk, agricultural labourers, shepherds, as well as hard- 
worked artisans, are docile to an amazing degree in the 
training given by good music. But the unfortunate thing 
is that it takes an immense time in England for facts of 
this kind, or indeed of any kind, to percolate sufficiently 
into the public mind to ensure that the practical efforts 
to which they point shall be undertaken. It is quite im- 
possible for any one to become acquainted with what has 
been already done in the lower and middle classes wit h^ 
out feeling a deep sense of shame at the splea*NW?f>por- 
tunity afforded by each generation of upper class children, 
and the pitifully feeble way in which it is still utilised. 
But as in many other subjects, the dismal neglect in the 
past affords a great hope of the rich results to be expected 
when that neglect gives place to a healthy and general 
system of training. 

Whatever, in short, may be said as to the difficulty of 
finding a place for music in schools, there is to our minds 
no sort of doubt that it ought at least to be a staple form 
of training for all young boys and girls from their early 
childhood to fourteen or fifteen years of age. 


Section III. Handicraft . 

One of the most profoundly interesting subjects to 
work out historically and psychologically would be the 
view men have taken at different times of the relation 
between mind and body. To mention only a few points ; 
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the Athenian idea as contrasted with the Spartan and the 
Stoi^- teaching later; the Roman view, the hints in the 
Sermon on the Mount ; the teaching of such a writer as 
Tertullian and the monastic theories, the Renais^nce; 
the Oriental views and those which find expression in 
modern English athletics, would form a fascinating chapter 
in human history. But it may be confidently asserted that 
at 1 the present day there is one aspect of the subject which 
has assumed a new prominence, and that is the power 
of mind over matter 

* *As this subject, however, does not come within our pur- 
view, at least so far as to make it advisable to offer proofs 
of our assertion, we wish to draw attention to it in one 
connexion only It is strange how prone we all are to 
give our^itention to one side of a subject at a time and 
to ignore another which is not only equally important but 
is directly suggested by the first. It is an indication of 
curious narrowness that we fail to draw an inference 
from the startling facts summed up under the word 
faith-healing-^the inference, we mean, of such a close 
relation between mind and matter that while to-day 
we may be occupied with the influence of the former 
over the latter, to-morrow our wonder may be evoked 
by the converse truth, which is indeed a corollary 
from the first — the influence of matter upon mind. In 
this subject, where so much is mysterious, it ought not 
to be difficult to discern evidence of the one influence 
just as easily as of the other. If it be true, as it un- 
doubtedly is, that the shape of the brain and of the skull 
is affected by mental processes prosecuted vigorously for 
a long time, it is hardly conceivable that the converse 
is a fiction, viz , that the good or ill health of the integu- 

3 
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jment of the brain or of the brain tissue itself will not affect 
the mental processes. And as soon as we put the raster 
in this simple form we are reminded that not only is this 
belief common, but the conviction that the statement is 
true is part of our ordinary mental furniture. If a man 
finds that any kind of head-work, which generally to him 
comes easily, is very difficult, nobody would be surprised 
to hear that his digestion was out of order. Similarly 
F. W. Robertson found he could compose a better sermon 
after a walk on the Brighton Downs , and scores of similar 
facts are part of the common knowledge of us all. And 
yet when we are called upon to recognise the importance 
of manual training in education, in England at any rate 
there is still to be found a widespread scepticism aftd 
hesitation. The claim made on behalf of manuartaiiiing 
for young boys is that it is a profoundly natural, wholesome 
and successful method of improving the brain power, in 
other words, the mental processes. It is to the discredit 
of educators in this country that that claim should still be 
disputed. ^ 

Many writers and scientific investigators have testified 
to the intimate connexion between the brain and the hand. 
There is much to be said in favour of the belief that the 
development of the human mind as compared with that 
of apes was largely due to the development of the hand. 
The growth of one was pari passu with that of the other. 
In the case of imbeciles the hand is as feeble as the 
brain, and the judicious treatment of feeble-mindedness 
always includes manual training. It is doubtful if such 
a thing as a skilful carpenter dull in other subjects 
has ever been known. Another indication of the same 
truth is in the simple fact that delicate hand-work if long 
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continued tires the brain, not the limbs. Any one who 
bicycles through the city of London in the daytime, or 
who drives a motor through frequented roads, feels the 
fatigue not in the arms but in the head. 

Of course objections are easy to launch. It may be 
said that the analogy of bicycle riding is irrelevant because 
obviously such a task requires unremitting attention and 
hence brain fatigue, whereas manual work is for the 
most part purely mechanical and leaves the brain un- 
affected. Nothing could be more mistaken than this 
last assertion. Some hand-work may, of course, be brain- 
less, just as the totting up of a row of figures by a bank 
clerk frequently is purely mechanical But it is perfectly 
eaey to see that between the chopping of logs, which to a 
woodman is purely mechanical, and the constructing of a 
delicate balance, or the finishing off of a marble statue, 
which demands brain-work of the most intense kind, 
there is every possible variety and gradation. It is not 
difficult to divide hand-work into the two classes, one 
demanding fiead-work, the other not. But the fancied 
antithesis between all hand-work and all head-work 
is simply the offspring of gross ignorance of the subject. 
And if this is so, it is the task of the manual trainer 
to lead the pupil on from one easy little problem to 
another less easy, making sure that the brain is never 
overtaxed. 

To gain a clear idea of the perfectness of this educa- 
tional instrument a description of the principles of the 
Sloyd training should be read. It would take too long 
to attempt such a description here. But as an instance 
we will mention the difference between abstract prepara- 
tory exercises and the initial Sloyd problems. In car- 

3 * 
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ffentering an abstract exercise is the practice of planhjg, 
for instance^ or dovetailing by itself, with no reference to 
' the fashioning of any complete, article. But the Sloyd 
system is to set before a beginner some extremely simple, 
finished article which is also useful, and therefore is to 
him the desired end. Instead, then, of hacking a bit of 
wood till he has “ got it right,” knowing it will be thrown 
away like a French exercise, he is induced to put his very 
best powers forth to fashion the article till it is correctly 
finished for his own possession. And when this is done 
he has done the preparatory exercise unawares, but the 
difference to him has been immense. At the very begin- 
ning of his school manual work, say at the age of nine, 
he has created something, and he has done it all h U&* 
self: — since it is a rule of Sloyd that the instructor does 
nothing of the pupil's actual task, he only shows him ; 
gets him to see what he is doing wrong ; explains things ; 
illustrates by gripping the tool himself in the right way ; 
but the actual incision on the wood must be the boy’s 
incision and nobody else’s. 

It is worth remarking at this point how admirably car- 
pentering meets a peculiar difficulty which besets all 
teachers. It gives ample scope to a teacher’s innate love 
of explaining, without relieving the pupil of his share in 
the output. It must be remembered that this difficulty 
t tends to grow as teachers become — and they have become 
— more eager to do their work well. A teacher is not 
happy unless he is explaining something, the didactic 
instinct burns within him, and it is right that it should ; 
but it is like other fires — it requires control. If it gain 
the upper hand either in the classroom or in ordinary 
social gatherings, the result is terrific, and the human 
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being is transformed^from a teacher into a bore. Now 
th<^ grand difficulty in all language teaching is that the 
more the teacher explains the less the pupil learns, simply 
because in explaining the teacher does the work, r whereas 
in carpentering he may explain till he is husky, but he 
only puts the pupil into the right attitude for doing the 
thing himself, and the difference is immeasurable ; it is 
the difference between education and what the boys call 
“ jaw In the course of explaining a sentence from Livy 
or a distich to be turned into Latin verse, or a phrase of 
Macaulay's to be translated into French, unless the teacher 
curbs his unruly member with all his might the boy's, 
task is done for him, and he has gained nothing what- 
ever from the lesson, except an increased admiration for 
a special power which he despairs of ever acquiring. 

But in making, say, a letter-opener how different is the 
experience * The boy can ultimately look upon something 
" which is visible, tangible, ponderable, with the proud con- 
sciousness that it is his own work — a creation, something 
called by himself out of a shapeless ugly bit of timber 
into smooth and symmetrical existence. Teachers of 
languages all over the country are engaged in wrestling 
with listlessness, heavy, inert, inevitable. We mourn it, 
we groan under it, we strive to lay it on any shoulders 
young or old, not our own , but it remains, a perma- 
nently baffling presence. Why, then, is it that we put 
blinkers on our eyes and fail to see that our lessons 
almost necessarily withhold the opportunity from boys of 
creating anything ? The nearest approach we can make 
is in Latin Verses. But Latin Verses are constantly 
and ignorantly decried, and decried without the one ex- 
cuse that would be to some extent relevant, if it were 
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true, viz., that in Public Schools we have substituted 
handicraft for them. t And even if they were retain^ it 
must be admitted that in their aloofness from life and in 
the almost hopeless nature of the English given to be 
turned, Latin Verse composition suffers from the terrible 
disease from which handicraft is wholly free, viz., unintel- 
ligibility of purpose ; and if a purpose can be discerned it 
is a selfish one. 

This last remark brings us to the most important point 
of all. We are dealing now with boys between nine and 
sixteen years of age. During that period of life the mind 
begins to ask the dread question cui bono ? But we often 
forget that there is only one truthful answer to be given as 
to the purpose of a “ dead ” language lesson. It is for the 
boys’ improvement, and has no other meaning. And it is 
pathetic to see the efforts teachers have to make to avoid 
giving this answer, owing to an uneasy sense that how- 
ever true it may be it is not an answer that boys ought 
to have given them, as it is certain to be either disregarded 
or to be unwholesome. It turns the thoughts inwards ; 
and this is probably the meaning of Herbart's pregnant 
saying that any motive given to a learner except interest 
in the subject is bad for the character. In order to steer 
clear of the true answer we have created the vast ma- 
chinery of prizes, reports, etc. Whether these are much 
better for the character than self-consciousness does not 
concern us here ; but it is strangely forgotten that in 
carpentering, even in its earliest stages, there is an unfail- 
ing stimulus given to the heaven-bestowed instinct of all 
normal children — the wish to be useful. It is perfectly 
easy to provide that the article to be manufactured should 
be a present to some one, and at once a whole store of 
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altruistic influences are liberated to play on * the child's 
mind. He must think what his sister or his little brother 
wants, or some poor peasant, or a farmer's crippled son. 
And if there is the slightest danger oT sentimentalism in 
this kind of appeal it is neutralised by the tonic of virile 
employment. There is no other educational exercise in 
which self-development is so wholesomely and naturally 
safeguarded by genuine altruistic motives. 

Yet again. It is a Sloyd principle that a fair proportion 
of the models should contain surfaces whose outlines are 
free curves. This is simply because “ rectilinear models 
may be tested by means of rule and compass," whereas 
free curves must be tested principally by the eye and the 
sense of touch This fact not only develops the sense of 
form often to an astonishing degree, but induces the child 
to be self-reliant. There is no possibility of external aid 
unless the Sloyd system is abandoned. Perhaps this ex- 
planation of a characteristic of manual training may make 
it a little easier for its opponents to understand that in 
advocating it for young boys we are not advocating what 
is called a “ soft option ”. There is a neatness in that 
phrase which has caused it to be woefully misused. It 
ought to be enough to say that manual training for 
children is neither soft nor an option. As to the latter, 
it is chosen for them just as much as arithmetic is. As 
to the former, it is only soft in the sense that the children 
make progress in it and so like it better than an exercise 
in which they are stagnant. The use of the word “ soft ” 
for such work is nonsensical except in the mouths of those 
few remaining educators of youth who sincerely believe 
that nothing is required to commend a subject of study 
except its distastefulness. Badly taught, any subject may 
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be H soft ” ; but therejs no lesson when a boy can possibly 
give more of his attention to the work in hand, or can be 
so effectively braced for perseverance, as when he is 
shaping a freely curved surface of a cup for use. If his 
attention wanders he spoils his piece of wood and his 
hope of service or cuts his finger. Where is there any 
such stimulus in Latin Prose ? 

It should be noticed that this exercise in concentrated 
attention gives the indication of the point where literary 
and manual training touch each other. The great differ- 
ence in all head-work between one boy and another is 
in the faculty of sustained attention. Either the thoughts 
wander or they are concentrated for a few moments 
only. Is it not almost impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the training of this power? Everything 
in life that is really well done is done by its exercise, by 
what is called giving the whole mind to it ; but there are 
so many things in life badly done that it is safe to say 
the power in a vast majority of cases is insufficiently 
trained. With children it differs enormously but practi- 
cally in no case is it as complete as it might be. The 
output of effective energy shown by a great conductor of 
a huge chorus, the champion lawn-tennis player appar- 
ently unconscious of his audience and with all-disturbing 
influences inhibited, or the orator who loses himself in his 
subject but never shows loss of self-command, or the 
^painter who can hardly leave his easel because hour after 
hour his subject absorbs him — these are triumphs of 
human effort due to the fact that for some reason or 
other nothing is allowed to divert the full power 
of the organism from being concentrated on the mat- 
ter in hand We all of us know that there have 
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hken moments when we rise above ourselves through 
this power of concentration, and so in education we 
ought to welcome any form of exercise which directly 
trains it Now there are very many boys who in lin- 
guistic work rise so far superior to the obstacles of un- 
certainty of aim, abstractness from life, indefimteness> etc,, 
that they do progress, and the sense of progress gives 
them a certain stimulus to concentration. But the stimu- 
lus is feeble and the concentration is fitful. They ha/e 
never, in school at least, known what it is to think for a 
good time of nothing whatever except the job they have 
undertaken. The young handicraftsman knows it, and the 
memory of his efforts in “ the shop ” uplifts him elsewhere. 
Thus though in language lessons the stimulus to atten- 
tion is woefully weak, yet the attention is more responsive 
than if it had never known the greater stimulus. In 
other words, handicraft well taught is so far from being 
antagonistic to literary studies that at all events in the 
early stages of school life it is their stoutest ally. Thus it 
is not surprising to learn from the Report of the Moseley 
Educational Commission to America 1 that the Cleveland 
University School, training boys especially m manual 
work, turns out scholars who hold their own with the 
products of the purely classical schools “ Up to the age 
of fifteen manual training is compulsory ; by that time a 
boy has completed the wood-work course. At fifteen he 
elects for a classical or a scientific course at the University ; 
in the former case he drops manual work and takes to 
Greek ; in the latter he goes on to metal-work. Thus up 
to fifteen manual work is regarded as educational , after 
fifteen as professional/' The principal reports “ The boy 
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does his Greek better not worse for his manual training. 
The school has this year and two years ago divided 
classical honours at the Yale entrance examination with 
the Hill School, Pennsylvania, one of the most distin- 
guished of the purely classical Preparatory Schools.” 

It is probably the case that in a competition of one 
school with another on these lines the better classical 
material would be sent to the school with the classical 
reputation. It should be mentioned also that the Cleve- 
land School is “ one of the first if not the first of the 
Private Schools preparing the sons of the well-to-do for 
the old Universities and corresponding to the English 
Public Schools, which has organised manual training as an 
essential part of the school curriculum It seems there- 
fore unreasonable to assume that the introduction of 
manual training into our Preparatory Schools would be 
detrimental to the study of classics even among the 
scholarlike boys, while anything that strengthens the 
power of attention among the rank and file must 
benefit classics as well as all other subjedite which they 
take up. 

Another important argument which is advanced for 
manual training is its social effect. Here, again, while it 
is easy to exaggerate, we may admit the justice of the 
claim. Supposing that all the boys in our Public Schools 
had gone through a course of manual training from nine 
' to fifteen years, is it not fairly certain that they would 
grow up prepared to show an intelligent sympathy with 
the masses of our people who live by hand labour ? This, 
of course, is one of those recommendations which cannot 
yet be proved, and may consequently be safely derided 
by those who find it easier to sneer than to reason. But 
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if there were no more than a presumption that some such 
effect Would follow, that would constitute a good reason 
for encouraging the movement. And connected with this 
is the example that would be set to the working-classes. 
It is very difficult to exaggerate the power of this example 
in England. In spite of much loose rhetoric about in- 
dependence, as a matter of fact the working-classes imitate 
the wealthy with scrupulous care. As to their amusements, 
their social habits, their etiquette, their food and clothing, 
and even their opinions on things in general, a successful 
artisan copies those above him in the social scale. There- 
fore it is not only that the upper classes ought to be trained 
to a richer understanding of what constitutes the daily work 
of millions of our fellow-creatures, nor is it merely that 
we should strive to bind classes together in every possible 
way, but because in the simple fact of the imitative in- 
stinct of the poorer man towards his wealthier neighbour 
we have an opportunity of spreading among the operatives 
of England a truer idea than they now possess of the 
dignity of thur own labour. Once let it be known far 
and wide that the delicately clad son of this earl or of 
that millionaire may be seen every day at school girt with 
an apron and plying a saw, and the labouring man will 
come to perceive that there is a taste which the “ bloom- 
ing aristocrats ” cultivate more assiduously than deer- 
stalking, more universally than golf, and that is the very 
hand-work on which he himself has to toil, rising early in 
dark winter hours. The imitation of the rich and great 
by the poor and needy has its bad side, but there is reason 
to apprehend that what is bad is partly the outcome of a 
contempt for manual work existing not so much among 
the well-to-do as among the workers themselves. As- 
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su redly, then, it will be grievously to our discredit if we do 
not avail ourselves of the imitative instinct to implant and 
foster among all classes a true idea of the dignity of toil. 
The working-man now thinks well of work simply as far 
as it gives hope of prosperity. The prosperous people, how- 
ever, ought to teach him that wealth is something better 
than the power to grow fat — it is simply the wider oppor- 
tunity for service. 

Such are the principal claims made on behalf of handi- 
craft as an essential ingredient in school training. There 
are others almost as forcible which we are obliged to pass 
over. Handicraft, as Froebel taught us, takes and uses 
the spontaneous instinct of children for restlessness and 
movement, which nearly every school lesson now fashion- 
able suppresses. Again we hear the familiar objection 
that “ it is good for children to learn to sit still } \ It is 
undoubtedly good for children and for adults as well to 
learn to combat their inclinations, but it is a question of 
what inclinations and to what degree. Successive genera- 
tions of children ought to have taught all *k:hool teachers 
that restlessness in the child is a sign of health, and that 
when little boys really sit still as they do for some forty 
minutes during a lesson before breakfast it is merely a 
sign that their vitality is low and their brains inactive. 
At any rate, however good it may be for children to learn 
to sit still, it is a goodness which among Teutonic children 
has not yet been acquired, except during such times as 
their minds are thoroughly interested , and there is not 
a rag of evidence to show that lessons to which a child 
spontaneously gives his mind are forgotten more quickly 
than those to which he gives his mind under compulsion. 
Lastly, it need not be assumed that those who plead for 
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manual training are contemplating the abolition of 

language lessons, mathematics and the like, in all of 

which the discipline of sitting still can be given full play. 

Under no reasonable scheme of education is such disci- 
• * • 
pline banished, though in the arguments against manual 

training it is generally assumed that it will be. If manual 

training, drawing, mathematical measurements, etc., were 

to take complete possession of the field there would be 

much to be said against them. But the attack that 

would be formidable in this case, becomes, when the very 

modest demand is understood, quite irrelevant, not to say 

ridiculous. 

Lengthy though this chapter is, we feel that, for any 
one unacquainted with the subject, it is likely to be 
insufficient, as it lacks the authority which belongs to 
first-hand expert knowledge At the same time there 
is one argument which to the expert is barred, and 
that is the plea which may be advanced by any one 
conscious of a loss to his life owing to the omission of 
this training Hi his early years. It is not difficult to find 
men who can testify to this consciousness, who know 
that they have missed the acquisition of an unfailing 
resource for the employment of leisure, a source of intel- 
ligent sympathy with otheis and the means of usefulness 
to those among whom they live. And these are men 
amply provided with interests and employments , but 
yet they know that something would have been given 
them by training in handicraft which nothing else quite 
adequately supplies. It is not strange that many are 
reticent as to this defect : the singular fact is that there 
are some who are not ; and the importance of their 
evidence ought not to be overlooked. 
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An important paper on Manual Training by Mr. J. L. Patou 
was read to the Friends’ Guild of Teachers at Manchester in 
January, 1908, and is published in the Journal of Education for 
August, 1908. Some points which have not been made in the 
foregoing chapter of this book are as follows : — 

It is suggested that one of the reasons why women are not 
so liable to insanity as men is that they have a larger number 
of smaller manual occupations “ Men when they are un- 
occupied smoke tobacco, women knit or darn or dust; and 
they are rewarded severally according to their works.” Next,' 
the need of teaching science according to the laws of racial 
development is insisted on. “The knowledge of these laws, 
which nowadays we call science, springs from the experiences 
gathered by man in one or other of his numerous occupations. 
The cunosity of the child as to the nature of the twinkling star, 
the question * How I wonder what you are ? ’ may have led to 
star worship, as Carlyle urges, but it certainly never led to star 
knowledge Star knowledge, the science of astronomy, arose 
out of the practical needs of man’s occupation < _ When first the 
Babylonian sailors dared to lose sight of land and strike out 
across the Indian Ocean for the rich shores of India, they had 
to know the stars of the sky and study their movements in order 
to steer their vessel’s course. Doing comes first and thinking 
afterwards, primitive man finds that he must think in order 
that he may do more efficiently what he sets himself to do. It 
seems to me that the next great move onwards in education will 
be to develop all science teaching in our schools on these lines. 
First let the child do something or make something, and then, 
in the doing, find the necessity of thinking.” For science is 
not to be conceived of as something nebulous and abstract, but 
in dose connection with man’s needs. Similarly in art teaching ; 
art does not exist for its own sake, but arose in connexion with^ f 
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occupation. Thus geometry arose out of map-making and 
measurement. “Practical solid geometry, that familiar method 
of representing a solid object by plane and elevation, arose 
through the French pedlar’s son applying his wits to the practical 
problem of fortifications and defensive works In the saftie way 
the great theory of evolution was discovered from the applica- 
tion of mind to the practical occupation of growing fruity and 
vegetables and breeding pigeons. .The process was discs&^red 
in practice before it was explained in theory The history of 
scientific discovery and invention is the key to the teacher for 
the right method in teaching science, and this history points 
in every instance to occupation, or, in other words, to manual 
work, as the basis from which the teacher has to start. 

“ I shall be told this method of approach is too slow, and we 
cannot find time for it in these pushful days I admit that the 
first results may be slow of realisation. The child of ten may 
not be such an adept in the tricks of sums, nor the child of 
twelve patter off so glibly its chemical formulae and its table of 
specific gravities. But the method is not slow in the end, 
because knowledge attained m the right way as the outcome of 
need consciously realised, and practical effort consciously 
directed, is part and parcel of the child’s own mind and does 
not fall away like the knowledge plastered on by the proficient 
syllabus-teacher of the standards ” 

The paper ends with some excellent remarks on the contrast 
between the stimulus afforded by work which has a perfectly 
intelligible purpose, and that supposed to be given by pnzes , 
and further, on the social training ensured by handicraft. 

We would also refer our readers to a paper read at the Annual 
, Meeting of the Sloyd Association in 1902 (the Hon. Secre- 
^tary’s address is given as 13 1 Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush) 
by Dr. Francis Warner. Some extracts are subjoined, but the 
whole pag^r should be read * — 
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“The following table, quoted from my Report for a Joipt 
Committee of the British Association and Childhood Socie^ 
1900, shows that among 26,287 boys and 23,713 girls examin^f- 
in schools the number in whom irregularities of action in the 
face, eye-movements, hand action and balance were as 
lows : — 


Age 

Groups 

Total No of 
Cases 

* Face 

Total No of 
Cases 

Eye 

Movements, 

Total No of 
Cases 

4 ' 

Total 

C$flea. 


Boys 

qu-is 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Hoys 

Girls, 

7 yrs. and under 

742 

489 

343 

179 

94 

74 

300 

209 

8 to 10 years . j 

1,229 

878 

473 

250 

153 

127 

690 

5 °t 

11 yrs. and over 

880 

636 

317 

141 

104 

58 

530 

42$J 

At all ages 

2,851 

2,003 

1,133 

570 

351 

259 

1,520 

1,158 


“ These facts indicate that a large number of children at all 
ages requires further training in action and movements. It has 
also been shown that good effects follow the employment of 
physical training at school in diminishing tfee number of 
children with signs of brain disorderliness, and the proportion 
of dull pupils. 1 

“ The muscles, by their contraction under stimulation from 
the brain centres, produce movements of the hands, the fingers, 
the eyes, or other parts of the body ; all movement is the action 
of the nerve-muscular apparatus ; thus it follows that all move- 
ments express brain action. Further, all brain action, whether 
accompanied or not by thought, is expressed and made knowlp 
to us by movement, as in manipulation, drawing, writing anjf 
speaking. Movement stimulates and controls the brain centres. 5 

“ Training m any physical action produces temporary control . 

1 Sce The Study of Children , chap. xm. (Macmillan & Co-)* 
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nerve centres, and exercises the healthy bram in the 
quick formation of impressions through the senses. Much good 
done in early training by exercises in following a moving 
dfefect with the eyes, and m imitating movements made with 
$%&ds and fingers Such exercises, if repeated at intervals, 
co-ordinate the brain centres that have thus been frequently 
eaqsed tQ act in harmony, and they probably become connected 
by new pathways ; every fresh nerve path formed adds to the 
development of bram power. Hand exercises are useful means 
Of tinning the child’s brain, causing his nerve centres to act in 
the sapie manner as those of his teacher , good modes of action, 
accufate and orderly, may thus be cultivated 

a fke Place of Physical Training in Education . — The hand is 
onlyv Second to the face in value as an index of brain action ; 
training in looking, seeing, and muscular movements has ad- 
vantages among other means of education Expenences may 
be gained by the child through the hand in feeling dimensions, 
weights, number, proportion, etc., leading to mental comparison ; 
but to effect intelligent mental action the classes of impressions 
should be imparted separately and carefully planned. Such 
methods of trailing I have described elsewhere and must not 
enter fully upon now. Education in seeing and moving may be 
carried on with the use of very few words, which is an advan- 
tage in many cases. In such classes of special instruction 
as have been established by the London School Board for 
feeble-minded children, where verbal teaching is but little 
Understood by the pupils, it is of essential importance to tram 
intelligence through the eyes and hands.” 

APPENDIX B. 

CLASS TEACHING OF MUSIC. 

The results of good class teaching of music are more 
^tonishing than can well be imagined by those who have 

4 
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never witnessed them. I have had the privilege of hearing 
a performance by the pupils of Miss Mills, and quite recently 
by those of Miss Holmes in the South Kensington High School. 
Thirty years ago, that is when many modern headmasters were 
at school, such exhibitions as these would have been absolutely 
incredible. But having been shown by Mr. W. H. Leslie the 
results of the teaching (with the staff notation) of a village 
school m Norfolk I cannot help recording what I saw and 
heard, as the pupils were not educated girls, but very ordinary 
rustic boys, and also because the nature of the work is still 
strangely unfamiliar to the Public and Preparatory Schools. 

The children of ohe of the youngest classes averaging six 
years had learnt enough of simple intervals, after a few months 
of ten minutes a day, to read at sight a simple tune from the 
blackboard. That is to say, they were not of course all equally 
in tune ; but those with bad ears were helped by the others 
and the general effect was correct. It was, however, most 
interesting to notice the improvement in a higher class of the 
average age of nine. These children were given a strange 
hymn tune in two parts, treble and alto ; they sang it first 
time without a wrong note being heard at alP, and when the 
parts were interchanged, the altos taking the air, the result wa& 
the same. They were on one occasion given the familiar tune 
of “ God Save the King ** for a few bars, and then the notes ran 
off into a totally different tune, and at the point of departure 
every single boy followed the notes exactly. 

There is no doubt that given (on the part of the teacher) a 
little knowledge of the possibilities, the most unpromising and 
unmusical material — as the adjective is ordinarily used — can be 
made to yield admirable results In this same village, for 
instance, I heard an elaborate Magnificat and anthem given 
with a swing and a precision that left nothing to be desired* 
The voices were not good, but the intelligence and sense of 
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rhythm showed how completely the neglect of centuries had 
felled to destroy the musical taste of the English people. But 
as Mr. Leslie has always insisted, the grand object which here 
as elsewhere has been gained, is that the villagers have been 
taught to be not performers, but listeners, by being accustomed 
to pay attention to the harmonies a if well as mastering the tune. 
Experience also shows that almost any certificated teacher can 
succeed in teaching the elements of chorus singing. 

m 

Section IV, A Great Objection Considered, 

Perhaps this will be the place for •considering carefully 
a criticism, which some readers will still feel to be formid- 
able, on the inclusion of such subjects as handicraft, music, 
and drawing in the Preparatory Schools curriculum. It is 
felt among teachers of the most traditional subjects — Latin, 
Greek and mathematics — that there is a very real danger 
at the present day of losing a most valuable element of 
character-training from our subjects of study owing to 
the adoption of some modern subjects, the chief recom- 
mendation of which is that they are interesting. “ If you 
go in for these things,” an objector would say, “you 
will doubtless secure a" certain immunity from some of 
the most difficult problems of teaching. You may make 
school work almost as attractive as play, and away will 
go the grand moral training of our schools, or at least 
that part of it which has hitherto been given by such 
subjects as classics taught in class, viz , the constant facing 
by an idle boy of a task which he knows he must do, 
no matter how irksome it is. His after-life will be full of 
such tasks, and the more interesting and delightful you 
make his school work the less of a training will it become 
in the sturdy habits of self-reliance, honest drudgery, 

4 * 
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patience and self-control which are vitally necessary to 
any good -work or- right living in the world. Hiflierto 
our schools have been recognised as supreme in the 
world in the character-training they have given. What 
you are now doing is to meddle with the curriculum to a 
dangerous extent in substituting dubious new subjects, 
because they are attractive, for the old, well-tried subjects 
which have formed one of the principal ingredients of the 
moral training of boys. You don’t know, nobody knows, 
what the educational value of music is ; it has never yet 
been tested , it is merely experimental. The only thing 
certain about it is that it is grievously wanting in the 
element of discipline which is admirably supplied by 
Greek grammar, and which in the past has done great 
things for the grit of the English character. It is all 
part of a tendency which with the best intentions is being 
encouraged by many prominent people, that is to say 
the tendency towards giving children what they want 
merely because they want it. It is obseiyable in many 
deplorable features in home training and in Social customs* 
Very likely you will be successful in your endeavour^ 
since the tide of popular feeling is for the present with 
you. But you must expect the opposition of all who put 
the training in robust, duty-doing strength of character 
above the most plausible educational experiments.” 

It will perhaps be felt that this statement of a very 
common view rather runs into rhetoric, but the view is 
one of which we desire to speak with all respect, and it 
will be therefore our endeavour to separate the substance 
of the criticism from the expression and consider it quite 
fairly. This will be the easier because with much of 
what has been said we are in cordial sympathy. 
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No reasonable doubt can exist as to the dangers in- 
l^ererft in a concessive education. To give children what 
they want, in studies, just as in food and^ amusement, 
merely because they want it, is to weaken their njoral 
fibre and to lose the object in view, which is intellectual 
development. It is first to teach a child that his inclina- 
tions are to be his guide in life, and then, when it is too 
late, that he misses the thing which he really needs. Many 
complete tragedies have thus been brought about. But 
it is urgently necessary to weigh how far these saws apply 
to the matter in hand. It will be s eqp, we think, that they 
refer to something very different 

The reformers’ case is that boys’ wits may be better 
trained if there were a certain substitution made in their 
studies, and it is found that the proposal means exchanging 
subjects in which experience shows they do not progress, 
for others in which experience shows they do progress. 

The objection is not that the new subjects are pro- 
gressive, but that they are interesting The defence of 
the old subjects is not that they are stagnant, but that 
they are uninteresting and hence evoke moral effort. 
As a criticism on the latter view I would raise a pre- 
liminary question whether we are not inclined to overpress 
the distinction between intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. It is one thing to allow that there is a distinction, 
but quite another to contend that moral development is 
only won at the cost of intellectual development and 
vice vers&y as if there were an inherent antagonism between 
the two. To suppose that there is such an antagonism is to 
assume a particular fundamental disorder in the nature of 
things which for our part we cannot discern. There need 
not surely be any conflict between two of the deepest 
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instincts within us — the desire to do what is right and the 
desire to know. 

But is not this ^conflict exactly what is assumed by 
those who affirm that the moral benefits of a study depend 
on its difficulty? We would ask them if the benefits 
increase with the difficulty. If so, why not choose 
something impossible for schoolboys, such as Arabic 
or the Integral Calculus? The question would be 
thought absurd ; and in practice a subject of study 
is preferred, in which boys are supposed to progress 
a little way. But cj this preference implies a latent 
belief in intellectual progress being not antagonistic 
to moral training. The question therefore between us 
is after all one of degree. Nobody could bring himself 
genuinely to believe that a boy wrestling with a subject 
which he never has begun to understand is being morally 
strengthened, but it is a great pity that so many practical 
teachers still talk as if they did 

The truth is that progress in understanding of a sub- 
ject is not only not antagonistic to its morale benefits, but 
essential to them. There are two stages in the learning 
of anything* first the pressing on through darkness 
towards light in a spirit of faith based on previous 
experience of similar effort, then the emerging into the 
light. There are two sorts of benefits to character to be 
^gained from such an experience : first the strengthening 
of the will in refusing to be deterred by ob$tacles merely 
because the lower self prompts to giving in. Everybody 
understands this kind of benefit and also the essential 
condition on which the benefit depends, viz. % that there 
should be obstacles ; there must be obscurity ; there must 
be much that puzzles and so forth; but many of us 
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forget that a learner cannot possibly make the necessary 
effort unless he has experienced successful effort in the past 
There must be within him the memory of similar obstacles 
fairly overcome, or else he has nothing whatever on which 
his hope can rest. That condition is just as essential as 
the other. And then comes the next and last stage — 
the emerging into light. What of this ? The moral bene- 
fit thereby gained is vastly greater than that given by 
the wrestling, for it is, briefly, a deepened belief that the 
Universe is a Cosmos, that there is a key to life’s prob- 
lems, and that things are really intelligible though their 
first aspect is that of a jumble or*a mist or a labyrinth. 
It ought not to be difficult to see the plain inference from 
these truisms. It is that the whole virtue ascribed to the 
difficulties of a subject is a pure hallucination unless the 
difficulties are such that the learner not only has solved 
some of them already, but feels that he can solve more. 
The fortifying of character consists not in the pupil 
being in the midst of a tangle, but on his finding his own 
way out. 

But waiving generalisations, can any part of the 
criticism we are considering be brought against the 
proposal about music, handicraft, etc., which is now 
under discussion ? None of it ; since in so far as the 
present curriculum is good because it provides difficulties 
for the learners, the proposed curriculum is even better. 
As will be seen later on, a large amount of the present 
curriculum would be retained, Latin and mathematics 
especially being recognised as essentially necessary in 
virtue of their disciplinary qualities. But it is a complete, 
though not uncommon, delusion to suppose that handi- 
craft and music present no obstacles, as if they were 
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merely forms of play. It would be well if some of 
our critics, who have been trained on literary work 
almost entirely, could be set down to fashion a bookshelf 
and be invited after a few days’ trial to say if they have 
found difficulties or not. Though the faculties by which 
they are surmounted are closely akin, the difficulties, of 
course, are not the same as those presented by Latin prose 
or geometry. In the fact *of this difference lies a great* 
advantage ; and it is strange that any schoolmaster critic 
should think it a drawback, beset and compassed about as 
he* is with the failures of the over-literary training. 

In short the proposal is, in the reformed curriculum, not 
to diminish the element of difficulties to be solved by the 
pupil, but so to adjust them to his powers as that they 
shall be not feebly wallowed in but solved, and solved 
not by any one else but by the learner himself. Against 
such a proposal it is high time that the particular indict- 
ment as to softness, attractiveness and the like were for 
ever hushed. But it will be repeated in all probability for 
many years yet. \ 

Section V . Practical Summary . 

Among the subjects deserving mention is gardening. 
We do not feel called upon, however, to give any space 
to considering it here, because, however desirable it may, 
be, the difficulties in the way of its general adoption are 
t6o serious, and the benefits to be expected from it can 
be largely secured by handicraft. Also it is pre- 
eminently an employment which may be usefully 
^encouraged at home. 

To bring this part of the discussion to a head : we have 
already said that languages, mathematics, history and 
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geography , and Scripture, should continue to form part 
of the curriculum. It is plain that a great deal might be 
said under each of these heads on the question of Method. 
But methodology hardly enters into this discussion. 
There is quite enough to do to consider, from the educa- 
tional point of view, the claims of subjects to a portiop of 
the available time, and questions of methods of teaching 
only arise when they affect the relation of a particular 
subject to other subjects. 

Hence in our actual time-table Latin and French are 
put down together, as it is well not to define too clearly 
how much time should be given to each separately. 

In regard to mathematics, since their value as an 
educational instrument is not seriously called in question, 
at any rate during the early years of boyhood, we omit 
many tempting topics connected with the methods of 
teaching, and allot to the subject such time as would 
certainly be required if it is to be effectively taught. 

Science, in the sense of chemistry, physics, biology, 
etc., is omitted from the Preparatory School altogether. 
If mathematical measurements and handicraft com- 
bined with drawing are part of the curriculum, and 
if the scientific language teaching, grammar and 
syntax, never outstrips the pupil’s intelligence, the 
foundation for science specialisation is being securely 
laid. The question which requires more discussion 
than it has yet received is : How far can we safely 
postpone the beginning of science proper, laboratory 
work, etc. ? Probably the answer would now be to this 
effect : That from fourteen to sixteen there should be an 
increased amount of rudimentary science work, such as 
weighing and measuring, and of the all-important work 
of accurate description. 
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Such, then, being the principal subjects for the Prepara- 
tory School, we suggest the following allotment of time. : — 

Subjects — Hpurs. 

1. Latin and French . . . lof 

2. EngUsh . . .4 

3. Mathematics . . .5 

4. Bible, History and Geography 5J 

5. Music . . . , . 1$ (J hour daily for 6 days). 

6 Drawing and Handicraft * . 4 

This table includes time for preparation, and is to be 
read as giving, rougfily, an idea of the proportion to be 
observed between different subjects 

But a remark of a somewhat anticipatory character 
must be made here. No mention is made of Greek in 
the above scheme, and it is not till a scheme is fairly 
tabulated that it is possible to realise the sheer impossi- 
bility of fitting in three foreign languages without neglect 
of senses training or of English or of both. Now the 
omission of Greek does not at this point imply that the 
language is not to be learnt, only that if it is to be 
learnt it must be postponed to the Public School. But 
it is far from evident that this should be done for every 
boy whatever his calibre. If in the course of our inquiry 
it should appear that a set of sharp hoys in each 
paratory School should learn the rudiments of Greek or 
" more than the rudiments, then the question of finding 
time will probably be solved in different ways by different 
schools. While this extra language pressure is on, and 
considering the calibre of the boys in question, we would 
suggest taking two hours from 6 and two from 1, and 
one from 2 , 
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* 

But supposing no teachers are available for some of 
these subjects, what then ? and again, practical men know 
the awkwardness of examining in subjects so widely 
different as music and mathematics ; and is every new- 
comer to the Public School to be given a bit of wood to 
hack about before he enters, no matter how proficient he 
may be in his Latin grammar and geometry and French 
verbs ? Nor is this latter question at all unimportant. 
If the new subjects are troublesome to test they will not 
be tested. If they are not tested they will not be taught 

As to teachers being available, there will be no 
difficulty whatever if once the value of the subjects is 
understood It is far easier for an intelligent young 
schoolmaster to become master of elementary handicraft 
than to qualify himself to teach French orally, yet many 
have achieved the latter. Music also can be taught in 
classes by almost any master who chooses to master the 
rudiments. The work is not that of a fine art, but 
exactly the same as teaching to read words, only 
much easiecr, much pleasanter, and capable of being 
pursued in class. Quite excellent results can be obtained 
if only one-quarter of an hour a day is given to reading 
notes from a blackboard, and the teaching given by some 
one who is supposed to be quite “ unmusical Of course 
it is necessary that he should believe in the possibilities of 
the subject. 

As to the testing of the subjects in the entrance 
examinations, it is fairly obvious from the above questions 
that there will for some time be difficulties, and that 
probably it is too early yet to expect the new subjects to 
be included in a system . The best course will be for the 
entrance examinations to be uniform so far as the 
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subjects are concerned which occupy four-fifths of the 
time, leaving for thp present handicraft to be taught by 
those who believe in it. Music should be included now 
and examined in very soon: There is no excuse for 
delaying it, seeing that the results in Elementary Schools 
are strikingly good and in some parts of the country not 
short of wonderful. There would be no objection to the 
examination being so arranged that each preparatory 
schoolmaster would find himself with about five lessons 
in school hours in which to pursue some subject in which 
he believes. If it is handicraft, well , if it is some other 
in which he believes more, let him choose it. If he is 
worthy of being called a teacher he will not dream of 
pressing his little boys on in the literary subjects in the 
vain hope of winning for them a higher place in the 
Public School. There soon will be enough of sound 
opinion in the profession to make such low trafficking in 
boys’ minds for ever impossible. 



CHAPTER III. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN IDEAL AND EXISTING CURRICULUM. 

WHEN a comparison is made between the ideal curric- 
ulum which we have sketched out and that which is now 
in vogue in the Preparatory Schools and in the lower por- 
tion of our Public Schools, the most salient differences are 
seen to be, first, in the amount of time now given to 
foreign language teaching ; secondly, the scanty time 
given to English and to handicraft, music and drawing. 
Reasons have already been advanced (Chap. I.) for believ- 
ing that such training is defective and to a large extent 
abortive owing to its one-sidedness, that is its appeal to 
a great variety of brains in a monotonously uniform style. 
And further, we have seen evidence that it is the outcome 
of influences in the past which have had nothing to do 
with a sound consideration of the needs of young minds. 
It is difficult to read such a book as Professor Paulsen’s 
History of German Education without being convinced that 
the supposed ecclesiastical requirements of 300 or 400 
years ago are still actively influencing our educational 
practice to-day. But rudimentary psychology is beginning 
to tell, even in England. We now know or ought to 
know that there are certain marked differences between 
human minds, and many different ways of exercising 
them ; further, that our existing arrangements must be 
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scrutinised according to what is known of the needs of 
i these various minds ; that in short a certain selection of 
subjects will be found to be psychologically mischievous, 
while another will to a large extent avoid the mischief, 
being psychologically adapted to those needs. And it is 
hardly worth remarking that neither Christianity nor 
even Churchmanship can, at any time, have been served 
by faulty education. 

But in order to estimate fairly our present arrange- 
ments it is advisable to consider more closely the exact 
effect of language training on boys of different calibre. 
They may be roughly divided into three groups; the 
scholar-like, the mediocre, and the dull — that is as classi- 
fied by teachers who have to train them mainly on 
languages. When analysed, these three titles, or their 
synonyms, denote groups which are affected by their 
language training according to two sets of faculties, 
supposed to be possessed by all boys — the faculties of 
literary appreciation and of reasoning, botjfi expressions 
being used in a wide sense. * 

The first group, then, consists of those who progress 
in mastery of correct use of words and in fairly rapid 
solving of problems of interpretation. Many of these are 
supposed to reach the stage of literary appreciation. At 
any rate there are excellent results secured by this group : 
^ accuracy of statement, observation, insight into other 
minds, besides a vital contact with lives very different 
from their own, historical developments and their causes, 
and so forth, though care is required to determine how 
many of these latter benefits could be secured by reading 
English books about the Latins, the Greeks, the French, 
etc., instead of foreign works in the original languages. 
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The second group, roughly called average or inediocre, 
consists of those whose potential faculties for literary 
appreciation is disputed. As things are at present, allow- 
ing some 25 pei cent, the title of scholar-like, perhaps the 
mediocre group might occupy 45 per cent. Some teachers 
would consider it possible to inspire, under very favourable 
conditions, a large proportion of the 45 per cent, with some 
appreciation of foreign literature. Others would prefer 
to hope chiefly for benefits of mind discipline, training in 
accuracy, power of expression and the logical faculties by 
means of carefully graduated problems of interpretation. 
It is not doubted that practically all this group gain from 
the disciplinary training of foreign language lessons. 1 

The third group, sometimes called the laggards, are 
those for whom it is impossible to hope that they will 
ever acquire a literary appreciation of a foreign unspoken 
language , that is to say, putting it more accurately, that 


1 It will be in jhe knowledge of some of our readers that some encourag- 
ing results of Caching Latin and Greek to mediocre boys as a living 
language have been published by Dr Rouse, in the Classical Review . 
It seems fairly clear from the experiment that under gifted teachers who 
thoroughly believe m the method a considerable number of boys whom 
we should classify in Group II can be brought to use the languages 
with enough facility and accuracy to give hope of their appreciating 
the classical authors as literature some day This is certainly not the 
case under the ordinary methods of class teaching. But the serious 
fact is that only a minority of secondary school teachers could hope to 
acquire the mastery of oral Latin sufficient fox the purpose, and only a 
fraction of this minority a sufficient mastery of Greek. Moreover, it does 
not appear that Dr. Rouse’s experiment is anything like the first of the 
kind (see examples in Foster Watson), but there is no clear evidence that 
the success has been well maintained. If it had been, would not the 
method have spread ? Also, in modern times it has still to be shown 
that literary appreciation follows frequently from this kind of training 
when successful, however true it is that it never follows on failure. 
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they will ever gain anything of enjoyment from the litera- 
ture, in the time available, which they could not gain from 
reading translations. Nor again is it possible to expect 
that this group will ever achieve what could be called a 
mastery over the language in respect of composition, sup- 
posing that skill in this art is viewed, as it certainly has 
been in the past, as an end in itself. There remains, 
however, the training of the reasoning faculties, as men- 
tioned above, and it is for this and this alone the majority 
of teachers would allow themselves to hope. 

In examining the effect of a curriculum in which foreign 
language teaching occupies the principal place, we begin 
with the third group, that of the laggards. 

Section /. The Problem of the Laggards . 

The question of how to train the minds of those who 
in an ordinary Public School are called by the parents 
“ slow boys,” by the masters “ dull boys,” by the less 
complimentary among their schoolfellows “ duffers,” is of 
singular interest and is still a long way froth receiving a 
satisfactory answer. The puzzling part of it is that while 
at school the difference in ability between boys is immense, 
in after life out of ten Englishmen gathered round a table * 
as a committee to discuss difficult practical matters, there 
is no such marked difference. Indeed it sometimes hap- 
pens that the best committee man was one of the dullards 
at school. Again, dullards often turn out efficient men 
of business, clergymen, soldiers, colonists, and evince 
considerable alertness of mind, even in matters which 
require brain power and some rather close reasoning. 
Again, boys dull at school not infrequently show shrewd- 
ness, insight, inventiveness* and imagination in many 
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occupations during the holidays, such as fidld sports, 
natural history, etc., provided always they are left to their 
own resources, and are not handicapped by the incessant 
help of adults. It ought to be possible to discern the 
difference between the one kind of training and the other, 
and to see to what conclusions it points. Then would 
follow the inquiry into possible modifications of the school 
training. 

In all kinds of experience which encourage intellectual 
progress there is a presentation of the connexion between 
cause and effect, from which arises a definite idea of law. 
If there is no such presentation, or if the connexion is too 
obscure to be apprehended, the reasoning power is not 
being trained at all This is a mere truism, but it is often 
forgotten that the difference between such brain exercise 
as a boy gets when he manufactures a boat and then uses 
it, aftd that which he is supposed to get when he is read- 
ing a French or Latin book, is that the presentation of 
law in the first instance is concrete, vivid and unmistak- 
able, but in the second is abstract, blurred and uncertain, 
except in so far as he has wrestled with difficult sentences 
and made them out so clearly that he is positive he is 
right in his interpretation. But every schoolmaster knows 
that some 50 per cent of English schoolboys, and prob- 
ably many more, fail for years to achieve this result. 
It is a constant surprise to their teachers that they never 
are positive that they are right or seriously apprehensive 
that they may be wrong. The learning of a lesson means 
for them either using previously acquired notions of law, 
or, where they fail, leaving the sentence in a fog. And if 
they do manage by wrestling with a difficulty to over- 
come it, there is wanting that instantaneous, clear-cut 

5 
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evidence of success which is given so beneficially by the 
first good bit of dovetailing in handicraft or by the plump, 
satisfying harmony in a chord when a quartette is reading 
at sight, or again by the outwitting of an elusive beast 
of the chase in some ramble through the woods. The 
drawback to most book-work is its failure to present 
exactly those problems to the learner which are within 
his compass, punish him automatically if he is careless, 
but give him his reward unfailingly and speedily if he has 
been obedient to law and persevering. It is little to the 
purpose to argue that he gets his reward in Latin when 
the master gives him full marks for a correct prose sen- 
tence and his punishment by various expressions of grave 
disapproval. Such incidents are better than nothing, but 
they are deplorably fitful. In each construing lesson there 
may be twenty boys in one room who get no verdict on 
their efforts for days together, and when it comes it is 
often inadequate or excessive or unjust. The “ well done ” 
often follows on a hasty and surreptitious assistance given 
before the lesson began by a better equipped comrade ; it 
is bestowed not on the helper but on the helped, who 
certainly does not deserve thousands of times 

every ‘day objurgation befitting a grave moral lapse is 
launched at the head of some puzzled learner who, 
supremely unconscious of anything moral in the matter, 
has merely talked nonsense because, as long as he has a 
Latin book in his hand, he is not sure that he is expected 
to talk sense. 

Moreover he soon learns hpw to dissociate the verdicts- 
from his performance. He dimly attributes them to the 
master's humour or the state of the weather. They have 
no effect anyhow on his subsequent efforts; and the: 
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result is that he learns far more about a few living adults 
than he ever learns about the illustrious dead authors 
whom he is supposed to be studying. 

It will be said, however, that such concrete ^exercises 
as are mentioned above are too few and too special to 
account for the fact that dull schoolboys often tun* out 
sensible men. But at present we are only dealing with 
the one important faculty whereby a human being dis- 
cerns what effect follows from what cause. The exercise 
of it causes interest and interest brings knowledge- —such 
knowledge as is vital and permanent because it rests on 
discovery and ©n the unaided solving of problems. The 
growth of the faculty has nothing to do with being shown 
how to do things 5 and very little with being told things, 
because if it grows it can only be by exercise, which 
means independent effort Hence we may be sure that 
when a grown-up man gives evidence that this faculty of 
reasoning is at all active within him it is because he has 
solved problems suitable to his powers unaided, and it is 
not difficult* to see that such solving of problems goes on 
more continuously in the life of an active boy when he is 
not at work than when he is engaged in a construing 
lesson in class The reason is that he selects those 
problems which are congenial to him and then tackles 
them generally by himself. Of course if this last con- 
dition is not fulfilled the effect is spoiled, and an equal 
failure results if the boy has for one reason or another 
become inert. But under normal conditions he selects 
well and tries anyhow to make something of his selection. 
And the results are just what might have been expected. 
If it is said by some that according to this analysis there 
ought to be more rational people about, I answer that 

5 * 
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their number is limited partly because parents seldom 
leave their children alone, but get them into the way of 
relying on servants. If, again, it is thought by others that 
the number of reasoners is tod great to suit the theory, 
I reply that they have under-estimated the goodly stock 
of minds in which the reasoning faculty is dormant. 

But the really significant fact, which deserves far more 
notice than it has received, is that those capable men who 
were dull boys at school remain through life curiously in- 
capable in the very subject which their linguistic lessons 
were intended to teach them, viz literature ; that is to 
say in the refinements of language, style <of composition, 
love of poetry, and so forth, they betray to the end no 
interest whatever. The explanation of this phenomenon 
ordinarily given by schoolmasters is, that such boys are 
unliterary by nature, that it is impossible to teach them 
in class, and that they are hopeless at all language work. 
We shall see presently that this is untrue , but mean- 
time, knowing full well the great difficulties involved in 
teaching anybody anything, we are not hinting that there 
is anything blameworthy in these failures What is really 
blameworthy is that men who, when speaking their minds, 
admit that with the laggards language lessons fail de- 
plorably, yet continue to defend a curriculum in which 
nearly two-thirds of all the available time is devoted to 
language. If in later life these boys betrayed something 
approaching to idiotcy, the contention that at school they 
were hopeless might be supported. If again they sub- 
sequently betrayed any interest in or feeling for literature, 
which could possibly be referred to their language lessons 
in their boyhood, there would be some faint justifica- 
tion for the present curriculum being upheld. But both 
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supports give way. The boys turn into sensible men, 
but wholly unliterary, and consequently there is no justi- 
fication whatever for talking of such boys as hopeless, 
or for defending the system which makes them appear 
to be. 

Of course such statements as these are certaih be 
misunderstood. They will be taken as a “ condemnation 
of the whole Public School system ”. They are in fact 
nothing of the kind. They express none too strongly 
the failure of a portion of the intellectual training in the 
case of some only of the boys. Nothing whatever is here 
being urged about the effect of other subjects on these 
boys or of language lessons on cleverer boys, or of the 
moral, physical and religious training of any of the 
boys. We must ask the reader to limit the application 
of these remarks to the class with whom we are con- 
cerned and the particular department of school life under 
consideration. 

But to make quite distinct the nature of the facts on 
which the » above statements are made we venture to 
quote from some recent examination papers renderings 
of simple Latin and Greek extracts by boys of six- 
teen to eighteen years of age who must have been 
learning Latin for something between six and eight 
years, and Greek for something between four and six. 
As stated presently they are not all the productions of 
dull boys , the reason for including the efforts of rather 
sharp boys being that, while we are about it, it is as well 
to gain some idea of the mental condition not only of 
the laggards but of the larger and more important class 
usually called average or mediocre, those, in short, whom 
we call the middle group. 
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tO^E IN A COTTAGE. 

Quid prodest caelum votis implesse, Neaera, 

** Blandaque cum multa tura dedisse prece ? 

Non ut marmorei prodirem e limme tecti, 

Insignis clara conspicuusque domo ; 

Aut ut multa mei renovarent mgera taun, 

Et magnas messes terra benigna daret ; 

Sed tecum ut longse sociarem gaudia vitae, 

Inque tuo caderet nostra senecta sinu. 

Before transcribing the following rendering I would 
ask the reader to peruse it with the important questions 
jin his mind : What does this performance reveal as to 
the author's idea of law t and order in a Latin poet's mind? 
Next, What light does it throw upon the*boy's prospect 
of learning to appreciate Latin literature through learning 
Latin? for those are the questions with which we are 
concerned. 

“ Why, O Neaera, is the heaven before to be filled with 
vows, and much soft incense to have given with prayer ? 
Not that I might be before from the threshold of the 
ivory roof, marked clear and conspicuous on the home ; 
or that many yokes were renewed by my biSll, and the 
rich earth might give great crops, but with you I might 
spend the joys of a long life, and our old age might fall 
on your shore." 

Another effort by the same translator, this passage 
being like the last, “ unseen ” * — 

% “ Ingenium humanitas, virtus Lucii Crassi subita morte 
exstincta est. Idibus Septembris et ille et senatus 
frequens in curiam venit. Hie omnium consensu Crassus 
illo die seipsum in dicendo superavit. Permulta turn 
vehementissima animi contentione ab eo dicta esse con- 
stabat Ilia autem tanquam cycnea fuit divini hominis 
vox et oratio. Namque turn latus ei dicenti doluisse 
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audiebamus, cumque domum rediisset die septimo lateris 
dolore consumptus est. O fallacem hominum spem et 
inanes nostras contentiones, quae in medio spatio saepe 
franguntur et in ipso cursu obruuntur.” 

Translation: — “Skill, humanity, the virtue of Lucius 
Crassus came to an end with his sudden death. On the 
Ides 15th of September both he and the senate oiten 
came into the debating-roorr. This Crassus by the 
agreement of all on that day surpassed any one in arguing 
(talking). He was firm that many most vehement things 
were said by him with a contentment of mind. But 
however that success was the voice* and oratorship of the 
divine man For we heard the wide had grieved to him 
speaking [ possibly a reminiscence in the translator' s mind 
of his last attempt at round-arm bowling\ and 'when he 
had returned home on the seventh day he was overcome 
with grief of the side. \Cricket again?] O deceitful 
human help and our empty efforts, which often are broken 
in the middle space, and are stopped in the course itself.” 

It should * now be mentioned that the author of this 
rendering is seventeen years old and must have been 
working at Latin for seven years at an average of some- 
thing like seven hours a week at least. He would be 
classed among the laggards in any school, but would 
certainly not be among the very worst anywhere. Out of 
about 1 20 of all sorts who did this paper there were 1 5 
who scored less than he did, viz , less than 19 marks out 
of 50. It should further be mentioned that after learning 
Greek presumably for more than five years he was set 
down to two very simple pieces (see below), one of poetry 
the other of prose, and could not even attempt either. 
About 20 out of the 1 20 seemed to have done the same. 
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Before going'on to discuss the inferences to be drawn 
from these facts we will now give a specimen of a boy's 
work taken at random from the same 120, but not the 
work of a laggard. As near as can be judged this student 
is a good type of the middle group. 

*Hkw \i7T(t)y Aiyaiov aXp.vpov fiaOos 
7 rovrov Hocr€i8u)v 9 evQa T$7]p7j8o)v x°P 0L 
koXXiotov e^eXicrarovcriv 7 roSos. 

ov yap a rr^vSc TpaHKrjv ^oVa 
^oi/Jos re Kayo) Xaivovs 2 iropyovs i rept£ 

OpOoLCTLV cOep€V KaVO(TLV 8 OVTTOT €K ff>p€yO)V 

euvoi a 7 recmy to>v ep£>v &pvyu>v 7 roXei, 
rj vvv Kairvoxrrai* /cat tt pos ’ApyciWSopos 
oXoXe 7 ropOrjOcLO’' . 

1 Footstep, track. 2 Of stone. 

3 Rule, measure. 4 Is burnt to ashes. 

Rendering . — “I have come leaving the moist depth of 
the ALgean Sea of Poseidon whence the choruses of the 
nereids are dragging out the beautiful track of my foot. 
For from this indeed, both Phoebus and £ myself, we 
placed a representation of stone pillars with upright 
measures around the Trojan ground and so it stood well 

known j j the minds of my Phrygians in that city. 

But now indeed they are burnt to ashes, and it hath the 
spear of the Greeks destroyed crumbling it up." 

** This writer I must add has learnt Greek probably not 
less than five years. Remembering that we are seeking 
light on the question whether the middle group of boys 
can be expected to acquire an appreciation of Greek 
literature from the study they give at school to the 
language, we have to notice the interesting bracket in the 
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above extract. He knew that ifc <j>pev&v must diean “ from 
the minds,” and he was quite sharp enough to see that 
his sentence required not “ from ” but “ to So he puts 
down the two opposites as 'if they were synonyms. It 
never occurred to him to recognise a law, viz that if 
a word means “ from ” the sentence must be made to fit 
“ from” and not its opposite. This bent of a mind which 
is far from dull is inimical alike co growth m logical per- 
ception or in literary taste, but it is encouraged by a 
system under which nearly all the intellectual effort put 
out results in something not definitely right nor wrong to 
the learner himself. This is a real and terribly successful 
cultivation of fog in the brain. The strange fact is that 
we are blind to the process. 

Another boy of about the same age who is above the 
average, a favourable specimen of the middle group, be- 
gins a short bit of Greek narrative, of which the original is 
$tXt7T7ro9 Se eiceXOcov elirev * 'Otl pev 7eXa)T07roto9 eljjul 
terre iravres. the heading being “ Philip tries to be funny 
at dinner,” with these words “ Philip entering said : I 
am in a laughing mood, all you go out ”. At the end occur 
the words o >9 Se ovSe Tore iyeXacrav, iravadpevo? rov 
Bcittvov (TvyKaXvtydpzvos KaTeiceiTo y aVaiy, y A7r6\co\ev ef 
av&pcoTTCov 76 X 0 ) 9 , eppei Se ra ifia irpaypuai a. These he 
turns thus . “ And when no one then laughed at him, he 
stopped his dinner hiding he spoke, saying to Apollo from 
men laughingly, asks my deeds ”. 

It will be said, of course, that this is the result of bad 
teaching. We wish it were • perhaps the evil would be 
less difficult to remedy. The teaching is particularly 
good, but the more the curriculum to which these boys 
have been subjected is considered, the less wonderful be- 
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comes this result The only wonderful thing is that men 
can be found who continue to talk of this as a training in 
literature, and to feel genuine alarm for the prospects of 
literature in the country if there is any diminution in the 
amount annually written of this painstaking, pathetic 
rubbish. That such talk should be heard at all is 
indeed wonderful ; if it is heard among schoolmasters it 
is discreditable as well. 

Now what inferences may be safely drawn from these 
facts ? It is obvious, to begin with, that the translator 
does not know the difference between palpable nonsense 
and sense. Of course any failure to interpret correctly a 
sentence, or rather any interpretation which is slightly 
incorrect, betrays a similar inability in a small measure. 
But when the inability is so pronounced as the extracts 
show, it reveals the grave fact that ever since the time 
when they began Latin these boys have failed to look 
seriously for any evidence of law in language , that dur- 
ing the whole of that time they have been confronted 
with phenomena which to them are tangle^ and chaotic ; 
and that this has gone on so long that at last they can- 
not be brought even to expect that any coherent meaning 
can be got out of any classical author , and that, while their 
experiences outside the classroom have been teaching 
them more or less of law to which their minds respond, 
their language work has told against the extraneous in- 
tellectual training ; it has bred in them a conviction that 
the reign of law does not extend to language at all ; 
that there is a large department of human life which is 
independent of it and plunged still in primeval night 
It is very fortunate for any such boys that the training 
of their mind given by play-hours has been more sue- 
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cessful than that given by the classroom, or the very 
beginnings of rudimentary thought would have been 
denied them. 

How has this come about ? The question is of enor- 
mous importance because if, as seems certain, the failures 
belong to language lessons rather more than to other 0 
we have to face the prospect of Latin, French and Eng- 
lish continuing to be taught for many years as staple 
subjects, and until we know what is the cause of failure 
we can hardly hope for a remedy Now in the case of 
other boys some literary appreciation is hoped for from 
their linguistic woidk, but in the case of dullards we have 
ceased to expect a literary benefit from a foreign language 
which they have never yet shown in their own. So we 
fall back on the “ training to think Whatever else 
Latin fails to do it anyhow does that. But lo ! the evi- 
dence goes to show that this is just what it fails to do. 
The boys in other departments of life progress enough 
in ratiocination to show that nature intended them as well 
as others to use their reason. But when we test the one 
benefit supposed to be conferred by language lessons in 
respect of a faculty which the learners certainly possess, 
we find proof upon proof that in regard to those lessons 
^alone the faculty is not being exercised, but injured, and 
the benefit claimed is not secured. And yet the language 
lessons will continue. What is the reason of the failure ? 

The answer is simply that the classroom study of 
language for certain boys is an exercise conspicuously 
lacking in all the characteristics which in other cases make 
for success. Besides those already mentioned, we may 
note the following : The result of intellectual as of other 
effort mainly depends on its genuineness, by which we 
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mean its independence of help. Now a characteristic of 
dullards is, of course, slowness. Whereas other boys put 
two and two together fairly rapidly, there are always some 
present in a class who require more time. But supposing 
in a Preparatory School the requisite time cannot be 
given , that the entrance examination into the Public 
School necessitates a certain show of knowledge over 
a larger area than can be covered by the learner in three 
or even five years , and that the requirements of quicker 
pupils in the class prevent the laggards from receiving 
attention ; or that young teachers lack the necessary 
patience and hope ; or that all these causes work together ; 
then there is nothing to be done but to lift the weary 
wayfarer over the stiles and push him on to the next set 
of difficulties, so that somehow he may pass the entrance 
examination. That means in plain English that the 
problems are solved for him and every chance of exercise 
in his reasoning faculty is pro tanto taken away. In other 
words, the pace has been forced. The toys have been 
told things, but that is not the same as discerning them. 
They have heard some talk about law, but they have not 
found it for themselves, and they are far too reasonable 
to believe in its existence merely because a well-meaning 
adult at their elbow goes on asserting it. Such existence 
anyhow has for them no reality. ® 

The pace is forced, and must have been forced from the 
beginning. But when the young “ dullard,” now aged 
thirteen and a half, arrives at the Public School, every 
influence which has hitherto prevented his language 
lessons from training his reason continues to operate 
vigorously. The teachers are generally young (being 
selected for a work which specially requires experience 
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though they have had none) ; time is even shorter : the 
work is harder, and the classes considerably larger. Unless 
the training has implanted the idea of law in the prepara- 
tory stage, it cannot but fail to do so in the Public School. 

In order to make this point clearer we will consider 
what is meant by the Latin standard which, of course, 
ought to be reached by any boy in a Preparatory School 
before he begins Greek. Roughly speaking we may 
assume that the need for some such a standard is univer- 
sally recognised. Probably no teacher begins Latin and 
Greek together. That is to say they all know that some 
knowledge of Latin is advisable befoie Greek is touched. 
A really quick boy will reach in a year or two a standard 
which every one would call sufficient, viz., he will be 
able to translate an ordinary piece of Caesar quite correctly 
if he is told a few words , and in turning English into 
Latin he will be secure in elementary syntax, such as 
Sequence of Tenses, Relative Clauses, Ablative Absolute 
and the like. Now the evidence of our entrance examina- 
tion papers an<$ the work subsequently done in the Public 
Schools shows conclusively that by some 40 per cent, this 
standard is not reached at thirteen and a half years of 
age. Nay it is further found that some, say 25 per 
cent., fail to reach this point at fifteen years of age, and 
of som§ few it may be said that they never reach it at 
all. 

Now consider when the differences in rapidity of pro- 
gress are so enormous what is the effect of a compulsory 
Greek paper in the entrance examination. All the slow 
boys have to begin the new language, whether they are 
ready for it or not , not later than thirteen or twelve and 
three-quarters. Up till then they have probably been 
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hurried, but after Greek has begun there is no possibility 
of their language work ever proceeding on sound lines. 
If it is right that a fairly quick boy should postpone 
Greek till he enter a particular class in a Preparatory 
School where it is assumed that he has mastered the Latin 
rudiments, this is because the principle of a standard is 
sound But it is certain that a good many boys by 
twelve and three-quarters have not reached the standard,- 
and yet they have to begin the new language ; and the 
results upon their minds must be disastrous, since to 
violate the principle of a standard is to violate the one 
principle in education about which no t reasonable teacher 
has any doubt whatever. 

In short we seem to have discerned here a cause per- 
manently at work, accounting for the failure of language 
training in certain cases • viz., of boys whose main mental 
characteristic is not stupidity but slowness. The training 
being uniform ignores this characteristic. We do not 
deny that there are other causes at work. If a handful 
of teachers are questioned, very likely the*cause we point 
to will be rated below others in importance. One man 
will deplore the softness of the age ; another the disuse of 
the stick , another the prevalence of nervous complaints ; 
another the inclusion of modem subjects ; another their 
exclusion ; another the influence of mothers, or fathers, 
or of both, or of neither. But we wish to make it clear 
that we refrain from discussing these matters, not because 
they are irrelevant or silly or unmeaning, but because 
they do not concern the curriculum. Let that fact be 
the excuse for our letting them alone. Only it is worth 
noticing that as schoolmasters, like other people, in- 
stinctively shudder at the idea of being disturbed in 
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their routine, they are naturally predisposed tb point to 
causes apart from the curriculum, simply because those 
causes are remote from them, and cannot be dealt with : 
they do not threaten a new fime-table ; and, further, the 
more it is believed that parents are foolish, the more it 
may be argued that teachers are wise. Therefore we recall 
Our readers to the one matter under discussion, because 
it promises a chance of our hitting upon something of 
a remedy which it may be possible to apply. 

In the next place we have to remember that voluntary 
brain exercises extraneous to the classroom are congenial, 
those inside the classroom are not. • The former, if they 
were not congenial, would not be chosen. Now congenial- 
ity in such an employment as stalking rabbits or riding 
to hounds is not what we mean, since it depends on condi- 
tions which cannot be secured in any other pastime except 
sport in the open air, and we do not mean that pleasure 
in the ordinary sense of the word need be a concomitant 
of brain exercise. But the question is, What causes the 
initial zest wHh which a boy will set about saddling a 
horse, or putting a bicycle to right? and the answer is 
clearly that he sees before him his reward. He wants to 
ride either the horse or the machine, and though the work 
is not in itself pleasurable, there is no want of eagerness 
in his jJoing of it. Every teacher knows the immense 
difference when on some rare occasion he can evoke this 
zest at the start of a new undertaking But so rare is it, 
that teachers get into the way of defending various school 
exercises because they are uncongenial ! This defence 
will not commend itself to all, but it bears witness to 
our contention. 

It is to be remarked, however, that the legitimate 
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friea^ure which attends the surmounting of difficulties 
without help gives a certain congeniality to some exer- 
cises* But the boys now under discussion are the slow 
workers, to whom, as things now are, unaided conquest 
of difficulties in the classroom is for one reason or another 
debarred. 

There are two other differences between holiday exer- 
cises and the construing, say, of Ovid’s Fasti : one is remote 
from ordinary life and abstract, the other is intensely 
near to life and concrete. For the age we are now 
considering, nine to fourteen, both qualities are im- 
portant. However brilliant the teacher may be, however 
useful the maps and pictures, the story of Cacus or of 
the Fabii will always be remote from the real concerns 
of life. No conceivable influence can make a little boy 
see why he should busy himself about such ridiculous 
matters, except that an adult, whom on other grounds he 
respects, seems to wish that he should, and possibly he 
discovers that the keener he is in beginning the business 
the sooner it will end. The devices adopted to get over 
the difficulty of initial indifference, eg., prizes, reports, 
objurgation, etc, only serve to mark how enormous is the 
gulf between Ovid and the holidays. We may grumble at 
such facts being pointed out, but they are facts, and they 
go to explain how it is that “ slow ” boys gain ^benefit 
from their holiday exercises of brain and none from the 
classroom. Of course this conclusion is less obvious in 
the case of boys who, during their holidays, have things 
done for them by servants, gamekeepers, governesses or 
elder brothers. The utterly mischievous policy of lifting 
over the stile is perhaps commoner in homes than it was, 
and so the unnatural result comes about that dull boys 
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return to school after seven weeks’ holiday, having made 
almost as little progress in brain growth as if they had 
been at school. If all boys were made to travel long 
distances alone or with one other boy of their own age ; 
if every ride they took on horseback were conditional 
on their saddling the animal and feeding him themselves ; 
if every “ bike-ride ” depended on cleaning the machine, 
and finding out what is wrong with it when it will not go ; 
if every twenty minutes’ batting at a net depended on 
finding the roller, conciliating the gardener, smoothing 
the pitch (not too much), mending the net and putting it 
up ; dullards in tjie strict sense of the term would be as 
rare as lunatics. But there would always be a large 
supply of slow boys to whom a language lesson at school 
is very likely to be useless, because the pace at which 
they are forced to take it prevents them from making any 
genuine progress by surmounting difficulties unaided. 

There is thus a stringent obligation laid on school- 
teachers to incorporate into the classroom work some 
elements of siimulus which are found to be successful in 
a well-conducted home training. 

An objection, however, will be laid against this line of 
argument. It will be asked, Why should any literary 
exercises be given at all to boys of slow brains ? Even 
lessons»in English would seem to be out of place. 

The answer is that there are certain benefits from 
linguistic training which ought to be secured in any 
Preparatory School for the slowest boys, so long as the 
conditions laid down are fulfilled viz , that they should 
proceed from point to point at their own slow pace, sur- 
mounting difficulties unaided, making good the ground 
won, and being forced to give extra time if they show 
i 6 
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evidence of idleness. Whether these benefits are greater 
or less thfan those given by other and more concrete 
exercises is not the question. It is hardly to be disputed 
that in the task of rendering English into a foreign lan- 
guage there is involved the very beginnings of logical 
thought and abstract reasoning , and even though certain 
minds are not capable of profiting by such exercise be- 
yond a very limited decree, yet up to that point the 
training is indispensable, and moreover the incapacity 
of any particular student for abstract reasoning must 
not be assumed till it has been shown, and the only 
way it can be shown" in early years is by language lessons 
being begun and patiently continued. Lastly, we are 
convinced of the value of drudgery ; that is to say of 
effort being made to the utmost limit of the learner’s 
power and continued, even when the evidence of progress 
is not forthcoming, till weariness is imminent. But it is 
a question of degree, both as to the amount of drudgery 
and the length of time it is allowed to continue. Granted 
that language lessons give even slow beys something 
which they cannot get from any other exercise, yet 
obviously the time comes when the want of signs of 
progress and the absence of all sense of surmounting 
difficulties cannot continue without hopelessness super- 
vening and unintermittent confusion of mind— «a state 
of things by no means uncommon. 

By way of summary to this chapter we may put the 
problem before the schools as follows : There is a con- 
siderable number of boys whose minds work according to 
the same laws as those of others, respond, though less 
alertly, to the same stimuli , look for the same evidences 
of success, but whose progress, especially in language 
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lessons, and sometimes also in history and geography 
and mathematics, is apparently very slow. The boys 
are slow to discriminate, slow to infer, indisposed to attri- 
bute any kind of reality to any kind of abstract notion, 
and often very weak in verbal memory. But in spite of 
this and of recurrent failures m classroom work, in nearly 
all cases their minds grow, and in later life they are not 
considered remarkably deficient. The inference is that 
some influence has been at work on them which has pre- 
vented them from profiting from their classroom exercises 
as they have from others, or rather that the influence in 
question has beer^ active outside but dormant inside the 
classroom. This must be the stimuli of ordinary life ; 
problems solved unaided in the holidays and in playtime 
at school. The characteristics of the exercises which 
succeed with slow boys are (1) close connexion with life' 

(2) promise of speedy gratification of a wholesome desire ; 

(3) vivid concrete evidence of success, and punishment in 
case of carelessness , (4) congeniality stirring initial zest ; 
(5) suitability to past experience and to present reasoning 
power (else they would not be chosen) , (6) time for 
passing from point to point is given , (7) difficulties 
presented are overcome without help The school ex- 
ercises in foreign languages are deficient in all these 
characteristics, partly because of the nature of the subject, 
partly because of the methods which the schools find 
it difficult not to adopt. 

As the subject must be continued and the difficulties 
belonging to the languages being foreign must remain, 
the problem is how to restrict them within proper limits, 
how to introduce stimuli , how to combine them with 
studies more concrete, i.e., better adapted to appeal to 

6 * 
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trains indisposed for abstract thought, with the result of 
familiarising theme gradually with reasoning processes : 
and in doing this to make^ sure that in the attempt to 
make the training congenial we do not make it too 
easy. 

We now have to inquire into the effect of language 
training on those boys 4 we have roughly classified as 
mediocre, or belonging to our second group — somewhere 
about 45 per cent, of the whole. 

It was stated above that in the case of these boys there 
is a doubt how far they reach the stage of appreciating 
the literature of a foreign language, and by this ex- 
pression we mean gaining enjoyment and profit from 
the language itself apart from the subject-matter. It 
is necessary to attempt some answer to the question. 

Obviously if literary appreciation of Latin, Greek and 
French were common we should find that adults long 
after leaving the University would continue to read in 
those languages for the mere enjoyment of them. The 
facts are that a fair number even of Group II, continue to 
read French, at least French novels, but practically none 
of this group read Latin and Greek after they have passed 
their examinations. It might be said that not many pf 
them read English as literature, and this we conceive to 
be true, but it would be a mistake to suppose they have 
gained no literary appreciation of their own language 
whatever. In an unspoken language like classical Greek 
it is not difficult to distinguish the literary enjoyment 
from the enjoyment of the story. Many a boy will get a 
certain satisfaction from reading Book xxi. of the Odyssqr, 
which he would get to a far greater degree from a good 
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translation ; but a scholar who can read the original easily 
gains a great deal more from the diction and from the 
metre of the hexameter. In the vernacular, however, it is 
not possible to distinguish the appreciation of language 
from that of subject-matter. A boy of twelve will enjoy 
John Gilpin ; would he enjoy it as much if it were written 
in prose ? Probably not , the choice of words and the 
rhymes appeal to the most immature minds. So in 
reading Macaulay’s Essays a boy of fifteen will certainly 
be attracted by the style, perhaps more than by the sub- 
ject-matter, but the enjoyment is complex. Similarly 
in French, if a *boy learns it as a living language to 
speak, by living abroad or from a foreign nurse at home, 
he will soon be in a position to appreciate the lucidity 
and clear-cut neatness of a good writer’s diction. But 
in regard to Latin and Greek there is a marked difference. 
Our impression is that the appreciation of the language 
of such writers as Sophocles, Plato, Virgil, Homer and 
Demosthene^is never acquired by boys of Group II. while 
they are at s?hool, and by only a very few of them to a 
slight degree if they carry on their classics to the end of 
their University career, and that the proof of this esti- 
mate lies in the fact that practically none of them read a 
word of the classical authors after their degree. If this 
estimate is at all correct an important inference follows, 
or rather an important question is suggested which bears 
full on the centre of our curriculum discussion. 

It is this: Does not the lack of literary appreciation 
mean that almost the only benefits these boys can get 
from classics are the disciplinary — accuracy, etc., already 
enumerated; and if so, is there any reason to suppose 
' that these benefits can be better secured from two 
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unspoken languages than they can be from one ? This 
question must be faced sooner or later, and obviously 
it must conduce to a true answer if a careful distinction 
is drawn between the different sorts of profit or enjoy- 
ment which the boys may be expected to gain ; the 
different reasons why they say they like a given author ; 
and the different reasons why a master may like teach- 
ing one language or the other. 

Unfortunately for a correct diagnosis of the position it 
must be admitted that the mere fact of a preference being 
stated by the pupils is not a trustworthy guide in the 
exact question we are investigating. No boy between 
nine and sixteen years of age will be able to discriminate 
clearly between the pleasure he derives from (i) the sur- 
mounting of difficulties, (2) the subject-matter, (3) the 
language per se ; and it must be carefully borne in mind 
when the saving of time is a paramount object that (1) 
and (2) stand on a different footing from (3). (1) is 

shared, it is hoped, by all who study either Latin, Greek 
or French (taught grammatically, not only* by ear). (2) 
can be secured through translations. (3) is the only one 
which belongs to one language apart from the others ; 
though, of course, the same boys probably are able to gain 
the enjoyment not only from one language but from two, 
three or four languages. If there is any evidence, then, 
Si that members of Group II. gain the enjoyment and profit 
which we denote by (3), so far there is an argument for 
their learning all three languages. If, however, there is no 
evidence that any of them do attain to (3), then obviously 
the continuance of all three languages will mean a waste 
of time, irrespective, of course, of any question whether 
or not they lose from the mere deprivation of manual 
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studies and English in early years, or from their memories 
being overweighted with words. 

Group I. consists of boys who carry off prizes for 
language work at school and' are thought to be potential 
scholars. If they were all sufficiently anxious for the 
distinction and were possessed of requisite energy th qy 
would probably be good candidates for a first-class in 
the Cambridge Classical Tripos We reckon them at 
about 25 per cent, of the whole number, at a liberal 
estimate. 

Some interesting but not very practical questions might 
be started in connexion with the inquiry as to the effect 
of a curriculum, in which foreign languages largely pre- 
dominate, on the clever boys who are trained under it. 
Suppose we apply our test of the number who continue to 
read classics through their later lives, it certainly is sur- 
prising that the number who do so is so scanty. These 
boys acquire a considerable mastery over Latin and Greek. 
They all write correctly, some of them with elegance, 
and by the^ime they are nineteen they can read slowly 
most of the ordinary classical authors A disinclination to 
pursue their classical reading after they have taken their 
degrees cannot be put down to want of ability. And if, 
as some defenders of classics passionately assert, there is 
some^unique charm as well as unique profit to be got from 
the two classical literatures, it is somewhat baffling to find 
that only a miserable fraction, numerically speaking, seem 
% hanker after writings which for excellence have 
hardly been surpassed since the dawn of civilisation down 
to the present day. The facts, as thus stated, would 
probably be interesting and useful as a subject of reflec- 
tion for schoolmasters. But they do not concern us now, 
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for the reason that there is no serious dispute about the 
scholarlike boys deriving real permanent benefit from the 
curriculum as it now is, largely linguistic. The pheno- 
menon of subsequent neglect of classics may after all be 
capable of explanation in an age when every man pos- 
sessed of any brain power, besides a swarm who are not, is 
plunged in early manhood into a host of activities fatally 
antagonistic to literary work of all kinds. 

Also it may well be that the literary gain qf those who 
become at all proficient in the classics is not to be 
measured by the conscious enjoyment of reading the 
authors. We are convinced that the consciousness of 

i 

benefit and of enjoyment in this particular matter comes 
in most cases long after the benefit and enjoyment have 
begun ; and it is not possible to believe that the literary 
feeling shown by many scholars in later life, either in 
their own or in some other modern language, has not been 
stimulated and permanently strengthened by the classical 
work they did as boys. It will be noticed that if this is 
admitted it becomes an argument pointing decisively to- 
wards the retention of both Latin and Greek, therein 
differing from the argument used in regard to Group II. 
Lastly, it is impossible to separate off those scholars who 
are 'scholars from ability, and those whose ability 
joined to a real enthusiasm for the language, such ag will 
remain far on into life Therefore no practical action 
could be taken on the supposition that literary appreciation 
was restricted to a very few, as the attempt to confine 
classics to those few would inevitably result in the ex- 
clusion of some boys really well fitted by nature to 
profit almost as much as any from the languages in 
question. 


is 



CHAPTER IV 

SURVEY OF POSITION 

To make it quite clear what point of the discussion we 
have now reached, we recapitulate the conclusions of 
Chapter III. The benefits from some years’ working at 
foreign languages are fairly obvious m the case of living 
spoken languages. They rest on simple utility even if 
other claims are disputed, and utility is so highly appreci- 
ated as to stay all serious questioning But in the case 
of unspoken languages, like Latin and Greek, they have to 
be carefully seated. There is (i) the discipline of the mind 
in learning fhem ; (2) the familiarity with the subject- 
matter, (3) literary appreciation which may be started 
and fostered. Similarly there are three groups into which 
schoolboys may be divided (of course only roughly) 
Group I., the scholars , Group II., the mediocre , Group 
III., tHfe laggards. In language teaching the implanting 
of (3) is the ostensible object, but often teachers fall back 
on (1) and (2). But (2) being independent of the 
language itself may be left out of account. Facts seem 
to show that (3) cannot be reasonably claimed for more 
than a fraction of Group I., but it may be hoped, fairly 
confidently, for most of that group, and anyhow (1) is so 
clearly gained that there is no need to discuss the con- 
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tinuance of both Latin and Greek in their case. 1 As to 
Group II. the evidence for (3) being gained by any is Very 
uncertain. No one doubts t that (1) is plentifully gained 
by nearly all the boys, but it must be remembered that (1) 
may be secured through one unspoken language perhaps 
as well as through two. As to Group III. there is no 
sure evidence of any general attainment even of (1), the 
causes apparently being an excess of language teaching 
and a general tendency to force the pace, so that the 
grounding from the first is unsound. 

Before proceeding to indicate the practical readjust- 
ments which are suggested by the aboye survey one or 
two features of the situation still have to be made plain. 

The educational system which we are discussing gives 
a predominant position to the training afforded by foreign 
languages, and is directly descended from one in which 
a very narrow form of language teaching was all in all, 
though the vernacular was totally neglected. 2 What 
has happened has been a gradual shrinkage of foreign 
language lessons (though French has been &dded) owing 
to the increasing claims of other subjects Dimly it has 
been felt that the growing mind requires something else 
besides languages, though it is to be feared that the 
changes have been reluctantly made, and not as a rule 
suggested by teachers, but introduced into schools by 
-public opinion. 

We wish our readers to consider it as at least a fair 

1 It should be remembered that the subject of discussion is the curri- 
culum for boys before the age when specialisation begins. The question 
how many boys who gain classical scholarships ought not to specialise in 
science is not now within our purview. 

2 Cf, Foster Watson’s The English Grammar School to 1660, especi- 
ally pp. 139, 349. 
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question whether this shrinkage has gone on wisely and 
to exactly the required amount ; whether it is not pos- 
sible that it has gone perhaps too far m the case of some 
boys, not far enough in the case of others ; and again 
whether there are not some special difficulties which 
make it hard for schoolmasters to look at the matter 


from the only right point of view — the needs of boys’ 
minds. To take an example our analysis has shown 
that though literary appreciation has been ostensibly the 
mam object, only a fraction of one group of our pupils 
gain it for certain in respect of Latin and Greek. But 
singularly enough, the delicate problem of adjusting the 
language studies to the mass of boys has been committed 
to men who all belong to this portion of the favoured 
group, i.e , the University authorities and those in charge 
of the leading Public Schools. What follows ? 

They start on their practical work as teachers, or on the 
handling of educational problems, with the generous con- 
viction that the nourishment which they have gathered 
from the sturdy of these writings, pursued through some 
fourteen years, can be transmitted to their pupils, though 
the time available is very much less and the linguistic 
aptitude of the majority of the boys inferior to their # own. 
Time goes on and the evidences of failure, which to some 
observers seem glaringly distinct, tell upon their opinions 
and hopes with a comparatively feeble force, owing to 
causes which will be shortly stated. But the great 
initial difficulty of appraising the situation, which must 
for a long time hamper them, is that they are called upon 
to gauge a certain mental experience through which they 
themselves have never passed, in the case of beings very 
much younger than they are— children, in short, while they 
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are fully grown up. In the next place they are naturally 
beset by a fear that their own educational gains, which 
they are anxious to transmit, will be lost to their younger 
brethren unless identically the same process is pursued 
which they gratefully feel to have been successful in their 
own case. But what likelihood is there that the same 
process will succeed under such different conditions ? 

Further, it is sometimes alleged against these authorities 
that their ignorance of science predisposes them to a 
partiality for literary studies This is not certain , and, 
moreover, it is not a question of science so much as manual 
training and music and drawing, since the discussion is 
largely concerned with boys in the Preparatory Schools 
before the age for which science lessons are generally ad- 
vocated. Doubtless ignorance of these subjects has been 
a bar to progress, but occasionally a classically trained 
educationist may be found who recognises and is pre- 
pared to confess deficiencies in his own mental equipment 
due to the lack of manual training in early years. 

But it is beyond question that the heavy burden of 
routine work indisposes both schoolmasters and Univer- 
sity tutors to look deeply into the question. In the 
way pf all enlightened teachers also there rises the grim 
fact that as regards Preparatory Schools nothing effective 
can be done unless several big Public Schools to- 
gether alter their entrance examinations. An assistant 
master, for instance, who feels keenly that in the large 
classes of a Public School the slower boys have far too 
much language teaching, has a desperately long way to 
climb before he can hope to see any alteration made. 
He may have to convert his headmaster, after which, it 
may be the governing body have to be persuaded, then 
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other headmasters and other governing bodies, and all the 
time he will be made to feel that he is exercising himself 
in great matters which are too high for him. Who can 
wonder if, like the beast of burden in Horace, he “ lets his 
ears hang,” ahd confines himself to carrying his pack along 
the well-trodden road ? 

So it comes about that in the schools at least the con- 
ditions of life are antagonistic to anything like a dis- 
passionate and searching examination of the problem 
under discussion. But there is one more fact which has 
told forcibly in the same direction. We allude to the 
establishment of Modern Sides. * 

A Modern Side may be described as an arrangement 
for substituting thorough teaching in mathematics and 
French, for Greek, in the case of boys whose parents prefer 
such a course. The ordinary programme is that Latin 
sinks to a subordinate position, being given, say, five hours 
a week, French becomes the principal language, being 
allowed, say, seven or eight hours, and nine or thereabouts 
are grantedjto mathematics. On the Classical Side the 
more old-fashioned curriculum is maintained Latin and 
Greek between them occupying perhaps thirteen hours, 
mathematics four, French two or three. In other subjects, 
such as history and geography, Scripture and English, 
the coherence would be less marked They might be 
allowed seven or eight hours between them Now at first 
sight it may be supposed that here we have an excellent 
common-sense arrangement which disposes of the neces- 
sity of a prolonged discussion such as that with which 
this book is concerned. If a portion of the public prefer 
a “modern” programme let them have it, but school- 
masters have been wise in insisting on a goodly slice of 
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time being retained for Latin, this being the outcome of 
an educational conviction that the subject is valuable — 
for what purpose, literary or disciplinary or both, and 
whether for all boys or only for some, has never been made 
clear. 

But there is one fatal objection to the Modern Side as 
a means of meeting the needs of boys’ minds. Originally 
the less gifted members of the school formed the mass of the 
Modern Side, and “ less gifted ” then, as generally nowa- 
days, meant slow in learning languages. It was then 
educationally a grievous mistake to draw up a modern pro- 
gramme to suit slow boys in which foreign languages were 
still the staple of training. If a boy was found to be incap- 
able of gaining profit from Latin and Greek, his require- 
ments were probably something in the nature of practical 
science, handicraft, drawing, etc, to take the place of 
language, the literary work not being abandoned but 
made to 'consist chiefly of English with or without French 
added in place of Latin. The one thing that was really 
necessary was to consider what young minds, linguistically 
slow, could feed upon, and this was exactly what was 
not done. For many years French was taught on the old 
grammatical lines, and so afforded a training very similar, 
if inferior, to that afforded by Latin, and the wasteful 
blunder of an excess of language training was perpetrated. 
Of late years there has been some widening of the pro- 
gramme for boys after sixteen, but the inherent mischief 
of too much language is still continued for young boys, 
many of whom have amply demonstrated that language 
lessons as given at present are for them the most abortive 
of all. 

Thus in spite of an increase of mathematics it must be 
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admitted that the institution of Modem Sides has proved 
itself a sham reform. The crying need was for some 
intellectual training for slow boys which was concrete in 
character, closely connected with ordinary life, but leading 
to the gradual and sure conception of generalisations, and 
not allowing any delusive progress, but exacting in respect 
of independent surmounting of obstacles Mathematics, 
especially as taught thirty years ago, failed in being too 
abstract, though they doubtless appealed to a few boys 
to whom the subject was congenial. 

But though in the main a sham reform, Modern Sides 
postponed the day of genuine reform They afforded an 
easy excuse to the considerable number of educationists 
who were indisposed to look below the surface Among 
schoolmasters there were some who thought them 
thoroughly satisfactory, and imagined that everything 
had been done that ought to be done. They, therefore, 
ceased to agitate, if they had ever begun, and have 
joined the numerous host who support the status quo. 
But oddly enough, the critics, who were mainly classical 
masters in the very schools where the Modern Sides were, 
scrutinised them keenly to discover blemishes, and finding 
plenty of evidence of intellectual stagnation, inferred 
more positively than ever that the only hope of the losing 
genera|ion lay in Latin and Greek. What they failed to 
observe was that the Modern Sides were weighted with 
an undue proportion of slow boys, and that it was largely 
in consequence of that fact that the Classical Sides were 
favourably handicapped in the race Further, these critics 
did not notice that on whichever side the slow boys were 
placed their poor progress was due to the same thing — 
an overdose of foreign languages. Hence both friends and 
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enemies of Modem Sides were mcfre disinclined for a 
genuine reform than before. 

And again. Slight though the change was and mostly 
useless for the boys in question, it was deemed to be 
something considerable which had been extorted from 
reluctant and classically trained headmasters by a 
progressive and enlightened public. This idea has done 
much to weaken the authority of those to whom the care 
of school training has been committed — University boards, 
governing bodies and headmasters, since in the matter 
of Modern Sides it was thought, not without reason, that 
they had abdicated their position as the ruling power in 
education. The control was seen to be really in other 
hands, and among the influences which have made for 
chaos and prevented orderly development this may be 
reckoned one of the most serious. Modern Sides constitute 
a dilemma. If they are to offer a training which makes 
all the difference to average boys from nine years old 
onwards, it is a sorry fact that schools should put the 
alternative before the public without apparently being 
able to hint which of the two is the better. If, on the 
other hand, the training, though apparently different, is 
virtually similar, they are a standing witness to the 
missing of a great opportunity. 

Since the recent history of the Public and Preparatory 
School curriculum has followed this somewhat inglorious 
course, it is the writer’s conviction that the time has come 
for a combined effort towards these three objects : (i) The 
affording proof to the public that men of practical educa- 
tional experience understand the subject well enough to 
agree on a rational curriculum suitable to young boys 
before the time of specialisation. (2) The incorporation of 
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some elements of training through the hand and eye, 
which seem to be urgently required for all boys as a sup- 
plement to abstract studies and literature, especially for 
those to whom language lessons hold out little hope 
of progress. (3) The establishment of a training in the 
vernacular on a firm basis. 
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CHAPTER V. 

< THE QUESTION OF GREEK IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The case for the mass of boys continuing Greek rests 
principally on the following arguments, which we will 
state one by one as forcibly as we can,' and then proceed 
to estimate. 

It is very widely felt that those boys to whom a certain 
faculty is given derive a wonderful amount of mental 
nourishment from a familiarity during the most impres- 
sionable years of their lives with the best Greek authors ; 
and as the opinion is not seriously disputed it is not 
necessary for us to give the reasons for its prevalence. 
Therefore it is said every care should betaken that the 
study of Greek should, in the case of the best boys, 
be in no way undermined. But if the next and largest 
stratum of boys, those whom we call mediocre, discontinue 
Greek, it is greatly to be feared that the gifted minority 
will gradually cease to learn the language, a$d apart 
from the loss to them, the loss to the country at large is 
impossible to contemplate without dismay. 

In the next chapter we will deal closely with the, 
practical aspects of this argument. For the present we 
will offer some observations on the question of principle 
which it raises. 

It will be observed that the contention, whether true or 
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not in fact, frankly abandons the only gfound on which 
we believe any argument of the kind can be safely rested. 
That is to say it takes no concern for the intellectual 
needs of the beys under discussion. It is silent oh the 
really important question of the kind of pabulum suitec| to 
the largest of the three groups into which secondary school- 
boys are divided, while it affirms that, be the effect on these 
boys what it may be, it is expedient that they be forced 
to continue a particular form of study in order that others, 
more gifted (perhaps) but far less numerous, may profit. 

As so stated the argument is open to a formidable in- 
dictment on the score both of morality and expediency. 
It is immoral to sacrifice the intellectual interests of the 
average boys to the needs of the aristocracy , or, if the 
word sacrifice be too strong, we would say it is immoral 
to disregard the interests of the majority, and treat them 
as unworthy of discussion compared with those of the 
gifted few. Indeed this seems so obviously true that 
unless there \yere a good deal of uncertainty as to the 
loss entailed* on the majority by the continuance of 
Greek, no one would have ventured to put this argument 
of ulterior consequences. But if so, that is tantamount 
to excusing an immoral argument by indicating its 
stupidity. It is stupidity to argue about the effects of 
a certain policy upon Group I. when the real question 
at issue is and must be the intellectual needs of 
Group II. And if there is, as there certainly is, a great 
divergence of opinion on the effect of this policy on 
Group II., then the question ought to be thrashed out 
with as little reference as possible to Group I. 

Moreover the argument, besides offending in principle, 
has worked mischievously in practice There is little 
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doubt th^t it has had great effect in continuing the system 
of compulsory Greek for entrance into the older Univer- 
sities, and therefore in maintaining the study of the 
language for the slow boys in schools. But it is frequently 
forgotten that so far from this maintenance being a 
buttress to Greek scholarship in England it is exactly the 
reverse. It constitutes by far the greatest danger with 
which Greek scholarship is threatened. 

This will be evident to any one who reflects on the 
educational movements of recent years in England. One 
of the most important and far-reaching of these is the 
advance of science as an educational subject. There is 
no sign that this advance is likely to be checked. Now 
if Greek scholarship in the country is going to decline, it 
will decline because able men who hitherto have given 
their lives to the language are going to devote themselves 
to some rival subject such as science in the future. But 
as long as a fair number of able men prefer Greek to 
science Greek will hold its own. We may leave out of 
reckoning the gifted minority of the scientists and the 
Humanists, since it is probable that those whom nature 
has distinctively endowed with an overmastering taste 
either for one or the other will choose according to his 
own endowment, the choice being open to him as it is at 
present The danger touches the next section 0 of able 
men who in the case of Greek are well fitted to hand on 
the great tradition of scholarship, though in their boy- 
hood they lacked perhaps the dominant bias towards 
classics rather than towards science or history or mathe- 
matics or engineering. The support of these men to 
Humanism is important. On what, then, does it depend 
whethet they give it or not ? / 
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It depends on th£ view their parents take of the value 
of classics when these pupils are stijl boys entering on 
their teens. Ultimately it comes to that Indeed it 
may be before the boys are in their teens. A parent 
chooses a certain school or a certain side of a school prob- 
ably because he prefers one of the two studies, classics or 
science , and from that moment, whether it be when his 
son is ten or sixteen years of age, the chances are strongly 
in favour of the study which he has preferred being the 
study the boy will take up. 

Now many of these parents are unable to judge of 
the matter by personal experience, so they take their 
cue from friends and advisers. But these are strongly 
biassed against Greek or the classics by the constant 
stream of anti-Hellenists who pour from the schools 
into the world, quite discerning enough to know that 
much of their time has been wasted, and quite clever 
enough to command attention. A school subject is im- 
perilled if it gets the reputation of producing failures or 
wasting time? Society can brook a certain number of 
failures among Group III., but it is most unlikely that 
ft will for long be proof against the heavy indictments 
brought against such a subject as Greek by men who are 
not dullards nor unsuccessful — but who have never feally 
profited by working at it. With the desire to defend and 
maintain the study of Greek for those boys who are fit for 
it we are profoundly in sympathy. But we are convinced 
that nothing can lead more surely to its gradual under- 
mining than the evidence of numerous learners who are 
unfit for it. They know they have never reached the 
Stage of literary appreciation, and they dimly feel that 
whatever good they may have gained from the discipline 
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of the subject was already gained from*Latin. But so little 
do they or the public at large discriminate between the 
needs of different groups, or the benefits to be expected 
from any language lessons at all, that they involve not 
only all Greek studies in their condemnation, but Latin as 
well. In short, this particular buttress of Greek scholarship 
is constantly proclaimed to be rotten. The country is 
full of capable men who openly condemn the study and 
spread the belief that Greek is a losing cause. The most 
prudent course would be for all lovers of Greek scholar- 
ship to hold their tongues as to its needing a support so 
widely decried. But> that would hardly be called a dig- 
nified position for the votaries of the greatest literature 
the world has ever seen. 

Yet this line of defence is extraordinarily common. 
And all the time there ought to be one defence and one 
only for any subject nowadays chosen for education. Its 
light must be allowed to shine. If there is, as we confi- 
dently believe, something unique and precious about Greek 
literature, we may be assured it will be revealed by those 
to whom it is disclosed as certainly as it will be denied 
by those who cannot see it. This revelation will con- 
stitute the positive defence of Greek. Negatively a good 
deal haight be done by disconnecting it from the abortive 
efforts of those from whom Nature has withheld the 
^secret of its charm. 

We do not forget that there are even at this time 
teachers who profess to defend a subject of study merely 
because it is distasteful to the learners. They inveigh in 
all sincerity against a self-indulgent age, “ soft options ” 
and mental indolence ; and beyond doubt the intellectual 
and moral dangers which beset modern schoolboys from 
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this quarter are numerous and very grave. But it is ab- 
solutely necessary to discriminate between boys’ dislike 
of a subject due to sloth, and the weariness which comes 
of a want of progress. The former is a serious symptom 
of weakness ; but the latter, if the conditions of progress 
are really impossible, is a sign not of weakness but - of 
vitality. The sense of conscious acquisition and of in- 
vigorating and hopeful struggle with difficulties is always 
pleasurable. But if the struggle is hopeless the boys 
ought to dislike it, and the teachers ought to understand 
their dislike. To deny this is to assume that intellectual 
growth is the only form of growth that is necessarily 
hateful. 

The second strong argument for continuing Greek in 
the Public Schools for the mediocre majority is that class- 
ical masters are on the spot, excellent teachers of Greek 
as well as of Latin, and that if they were deprived of 
Greek lessons it would probably mean that they had to 
discontinue a subject which they know and love, and take 
another whu^h they neither know nor believe in. Such 
a change, it is contended, however excellent in prin- 
ciple, would be fraught with mischief to the boys whose 
interests we are bound to consider, because the standard 
of teaching would inevitably deteriorate. • 

Thjj is one of those obstacles to reform at which it is 
easy to sneer, but which is really formidable. It would 
be well if some educational critics exercised their imagina- 
tion a little more freely on such practical sides of the 
question as this argument touches. The fact of a staff of 
masters being gathered together for a certain set of 
studies generally makes a rapid change of curriculum 
quite impossible. Nevertheless there are certain miti- 
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gating circumstances in the present <Sase which affect the 
validity of this particular objection very considerably. 
To anticipate what will have to be more fully explaiqgd 
later on, there is no need to contemplate a swarm of 
classical men suddenly turned on to uncongenial and 
unfamiliar subjects of study One grand result of the 
withdrawal of Greek from the programme of the mediocre 
boys would be the provision of elbow-room for other sub- 
jects, especially Latin, and the securing of time for 
English. As to the former, there is no subject on which 
complaint is oftener or more justly uttered than on the 
hurry with which soMifficult a subject as Latin is neces- 
sarily taught. The remedying of so prevalent an evil 
would be to any classical master a bountiful boon. And 
the comparatively new subject, English, is, of course, to a 
scholar neither strange nor uncongenial. Indeed there 
is no more fascinating subject, when properly taught, for 
classes of all school ages. 

In the next place, whatever be the force of the conten- 
tion at the present time it must be remembered that 
whatever simplification of programme is decided upon 
will always be decried and resisted by masters who have 
been chosen to teach some discarded subject It is an 
obstacle which the lapse of time can do little to weaken. 
But it draws its strength from a wrong conception. 
Schools do not exist except to do what is demanded in 
the highest interests of the pupils. There are really only 
two questions to be asked, namely, What are those interests 
and what are the practical steps necessary to ensure that 
they are not ignored? And when after months and 
months of discussion a reform similar to the one under 
discussion is determined on, the schoolmasters will ; 
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adapt themselves td if more successfully and more easily 
than the classical masters in many schools who have been 
transferred to the Modern Sides. Moreover, those to 
whom Greek is most precious, and whose gifts are known 
to be Hellenic, would for the most part be left to continue 
teaching their favourite subject. Whatever else hap- 
pened, the minority of scholarlike boys would retain the 
services of the most scholarlike masters. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE UNIVERSITIES. 

THERE is, however, a plausible reason for avoiding any- 
thing like precipitate action in the possibility of the 
University Entrance* Examinations bemg modified as 
regards Greek. It may be that before long papers will 
be set either to encourage new and less pedantic methods 
of teaching Greek, or anyhow that the standard of know- 
ledge will be considerably raised. It is thought that the 
interminable discussion on the subject may at last be 
brought to end in one of these two ways. 

Much might be said in favour of raising the standard. 
At present the requirements of Greek are*« ridiculously 
small, and the policy of demanding a reasonable amount 
of knowledge as the outcome of several years’ work, 
instead of an amount so small that it can be acquired 
by a ‘modern honour specialist in some six months of 
his leisure time, can hardly be impugned. It has the 
merit of intelligibility. The public would know the 
meaning of the Universities’ action, and though, no doubt, 
there would be many who would disapprove what was 
done, and would withhold their support and favour in con- 
sequence, yet the number would probably be no greater 
than at present. It is knoftm far and wide that the ex- 
amination is easy enough to be contemptible, but difficult 
* 106 
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enough to be a sericf&s nuisance. For both reasons it 
is abused ; and the more it is abused the more it is 
advertised as a supposed barrier to modern studies. 
Surely this evil would be met if the standard were 
definitely raised. 

Possibly. But it remains unfortunately true that the 
highest standard which can be demanded of the two 
classes under consideration, viz. y the modem specialists 
and the pass-men, would still be quite useless in securing 
any benefits for the learners which are not either secured 
already or could be gained with less expenditure of time 
by other means. This will hardly be disputed if the 
primal cause of the main difficulty is steadily borne in 
mind, namely, that Preparatory and Public School educa- 
tion suffer from too much language teaching and too little 
time. In other words, if after all Greek is to be retained 
for all, the raising of the standard must be a modest 
change, as circumstances forbid anything considerable in 
this direction Let us therefore indicate to what extent 
there could j^e a higher standard than at present, and 
then it will be possible to judge if the change would 
be worth the very considerable efforts which it must 
entail. 

, Bearing in mind, then, that the minimum of Greek must 
be wijjiin the compass of the least intellectual of pass- 
men whose residence at Oxford and Cambridge is thought 
desirable, we have at once to emphasise afresh what has 
been already implied • that if any change increased the 
burden on those whom we call Group III. it would be 
disastrous. We regard it as simply axiomatic that the 
coercion of really slow boys into three foreign languages, 
two ancient and one modem, has been a glaring blunder, 
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and that any policy which would £)et$>etuate the blunder 
or intensify it in the case of these boys deserves nothing 
but reprobation. That means that if any care is taken to 
discriminate between the slow and the quick, whatever 
happens to the mediocre candidates for entrance there 
ought never again to be any doubt about the laggards. 
If they are allowed at the Universities at all, it ought not 
to be at the cost of their mental development, and some 
means will have to be devised for suiting the examination 
for them without spoiling it for others. This will 
manifestly be extremely hard to do. If a differentiation 
is required in the interests of the slow, how are the medi- 
ocre but rather lazy ones to be prevented from taking 
advantage of it ? It is to be feared that the indignity 
would act as a feeble deterrent. If, however, there is no 
differentiation then the present absurdity continues. The 
standard has to remain ludicrously low for quick boys, 
lest scores of slow but deserving ones shall fail to 
qualify. And as long as the standard is low the test for 
the sharp boys who are going to take honours in mathe- 
matics, science and history is ridiculous. 

Therefore we are brought up short in trying to suggest 
a possible standard of Greek for entrance to the University 
by deubt as to whether it is to be for all boys alike 
or for Groups I. and II. only. As it is our eigphatic 
opinion that Group III. should not touch Greek if they 
are required to pass in Latin, we will give a tentative 
indication of a raised standard which might conceivably 
be within the range of Group II., without being quite 
childish for the cleverer specialists in modern subjects 
who formed part of Group I. while they were doing 
classics. 
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It would be som&hmg of this kind. Unseen transla- 
te into English of Greek as hard as. Xenophon or easy 
Demosthenes ; Greek Prose as hard as the stiffer pieces 
in Sidgwick’s first Greek writer ; some knowledge of the 
history of Greece, and ancient geography, and of the 
history of Greek literature. 

Assuming that the 30 per cent. (Group III.) are ex- 
cluded, it may be said at once that to bring any large 
proportion of Group II (45 per cent.) up to this standard 
in Greek under modern conditions would be extremely 
difficult. Among the conditions we do not reckon the 
beginning late, as it is very doubtful if by seventeen and 
eighteen years of age any difference owing to that cause 
from the present standard would be discernible. We 
mean the conditions already enumerated of pressure from 
other subjects and insufficient time for arrears of work and 
for thoroughness. But far more serious than these is the 
objection that for a large majority of the boys in question, 
perhaps for all, the raising of the standard would mean im- 
posing a burden of years of heavy work only to repeat the 
discipline already gained from Latin, without any prospect 
of developing in them the literary appreciation which is the 
ostensible object of learning the language at all. Who are 
the boys in question ? The 45 per cent, of mediocrfes and 
those «of Group I. who are going to specialise in some 
modern subject and therefore discontinue classics as soon as 
the entrance examination is passed. Some few of these 
will have been doing Greek through their school life and 
gaining something which would very probably yield fruit 
if they continued the study till twenty-three years of age. 
The raising of the standard in their case makes no 
difference whatever except to aggravate somewhat the 
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interruption to their special studies at the age of seventeen 
or eighteen. But * in the case of a large number of 
Group II. the increased demand would mean, what 
we have pointed out, a more palpable instance of overlap- 
ping than ever, a testing what Latin has already tested, 
a failure in exactly that object in which Latin has failed. 
It is to be feared that the utmost that could be said for 
this policy of raising the* standard is that it would in- 
tensify the evils of excessive language teaching to such 
a pitch that possibly the teachers and ultimately the 
parents might agree on their existence and put their 
heads together for a' remedy. 

Discarding, therefore, the 'device of raising the standard 
of Greek, in spite of its promising to render the Uni- 
versities’ educational aim more intelligible than it is at 
present, we pass on to the next proposal, viz., so to frame 
the examinations as to encourage less pedantic teach- 
ing in the schools, and suit the lessons in Greek to the 
taste and intelligence of the majority of learners. 

Put plainly, this proposal is as follows : Granted that 
Latin gives the necessary discipline in grammar, syntax, 
composition and analysis of sentences, let Greek be 
taught with another aim in view, viz., simply learning to 
read;' let literary appreciation be the one goal in view 
during every lesson , then the danger of overlapping 
will be avoided, and fortunately you have in Greek the 
author most admirably suited for the purpose. Homer’s 
narrative is attractive beyond all others, and is copious 
enough to give material for the somewhat limited period 
during which Group II. will be doing Greek at all. By 
way of corollary, grammar will be rigidly subordin- 
ated to literature, only so much being learnt as is abso- 
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. lately necessaiy for knowing where to begin in a Greek 
clause. 

High were the hopes with which these principles have 
been already tried in practice, and it can hardly be said 
that the trial has gone on long enough to be pronounced 
yet a failure. But the difficulties which have to be sur- 
mounted are indeed formidable, and we are also brought 
up short again at the familiar question with which we 
must test all language training. First the difficulties. 
It sounds all very well to an adult who has mastered 
enough Greek to read the Odyssey with ease in the 
original to talk of dispensing with grammar beyond the 
necessary minimum , but this minimum in the case of an 
average boy of fourteen takes a very long time to master. 
Is it to be grappled with before Homer is embarked 
upon, or along with it? The attempt has been made 
not only before, but a considerable time before. At Eton 
the boys begin Homer in Remove. For about a year 
previously they have been preparing the rudiments of 
grammar and’ reading an easy book in Attic, and before 
that they will have been doing Greek in the Preparatory 
School for about another year, at the rate probably of 
four or five hours weekly. Yet it is found that when 
they come to do Homer many are miserably at sea not only 
with the vocabulary, but in inflexions, etc , so that as often 
as not they take the object before the subject, or mis- 
take a verb for a noun. Their teachers insist quite reason- 
ably that if all the discipline of accuracy is dispensed with, 
what remains is merely a slipshod and extremely incon- 
venient way of reading the Homeric story, which could 
be done far more effectively by reading a translation 
aloud ; and, moreover, the constant wandering among 
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sentences that are not understood, therely to get some- 
how at *the senses is in itself a training in inaccuracy. 
Therefore it is found necessary to revert to a certain amount 
of grammar drill, not so much as formerly, but enough to 
be a serious overlapping of the Latin work. When this is 
done it is found possible to take mediocre boys, low down 
in Group II., aged fourteen and fifteen, through small por- 
tions of the author so that* they can give a good rendering 
of the Greek on paper at the end of the school-time. But 
it is at a heavy cost, and there is a grave doubt if they 
are gaining anything permanent which could not be given 
them in ways involving enormously less time. And a 
further serious question arises Are these boys going to 
be confined to Homer always ? At present they certainly 
cannot be. Herodotus is a good author to come next, 
but sooner or later they must embark on Attic. With a 
view to this there is a demand for an Attic author, 
Xenophon, to be intercalated among the Homer lessons ; 
and as things are the demand is not unreasonable. Thus 
it will be seen how in practice the suggestions of the 
Classical Association work out into something very like 
what went on before, except that the boys are spared 
Greek prose, and the weekly number of hours of Greek 
is reduced by about one. The congestion,, in short, 
continues. 9 

The more closely the facts of the case are examined 
the plainer it becomes that from the purely educational 
point of view a strong case can be made out for not 
requiring Greek from Group II. It could be stated as 
follows : Supposing the Universities, in their zeal to cany 
out the Classical Association’s programme, arrange an 
examination which will test such a literary course as hafc 
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been recommended, confine themselves to’ examining 
candidates in reading alone, in carefully selected authors, 
Homer, Herodotus, Xenophon and Thucydides’ narrative. 
Apart from all that has been said as to the need of 
grammar drill at thirteen and fourteen years of age, and 
assuming that the literary teaching of the Greek lessorts 
has been successful, what will this do for the boys which 
could not be done as well by tile use of English books, 
such as Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey or Lord Derby’s 
Iliad , or Rawlmson’s Herodotus? The truth is the 
present arrangement is a palpable confusion between two 
impossible aims. 4 We hanker after teaching and examin- 
ing in the Greek language , forgetting that to these boys 
a slight acquaintance with the language by itself is all 
but useless ; and as soon as we fall back on the subject- 
matter of the authors we are wasting time not reading 
the books in English. No human ingenuity can answer 
that indictment, and it tells with quite undiminished force 
against the idea of framing an examination which shall 
encourage boys to read Greek only without learning to 
write it. 

Are we then driven back relentlessly on to the policy 
of confining Greek to Group I ? 

Our feeling is that at this point the purely educational 
aspects <if the matter become blended with some other 
considerations. In the first place there is all the difference 
between Groups II. and III. in one respect. It is easy to 
show that Group III. suffer considerably from having to 
plunge into Greek long before they have mastered the 
rudiments of Latin. But as to Group II. it may be diffi- 
cult to show wherein Greek will benefit them, but that is 
not at all the same thing as arguing that it will injure 

8 
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them. For Group II. comprises hoys who will have 
reacheH the Latin standard, mentioned above, by the 
time they are thirteen ; that is to say there will be four 
years between thirteen and seventeen during which they 
may learn Greek profitably in the sense that their Latin 
is ready for the additional language ; and if plenty of 
Greek is given to them for three years — to some, of course, 
it would be for longer— there would be good hope that 
literary interest would develop, though late, enough to 
reap something of a harvest. This would apply prob- 
ably only to a minority of Group II., but in regard to 
the whole group we have a freer hand than with Group 
III. In other words, supposing there is no dominant 
interest betrayed by the boys in science, and no strong 
professional reason for science being chosen, Greek would 
be the best subject to give them. 

There is, m short, no educational reason why so radical 
a change should be made as to exempt all Group II. from 
Greek. The groups of which we are thinking are not 
and cannot be clearly cut bodies of boys, but a rough 
classification of those who differ insensibly and very 
gradually from each other in the matter of quickness of 
learning. Further, as boys are growing, their mental 
powers grow, but not at all according to a fixed rule. 
Some make sudden “ spurts ” and rise from Grpup II, to 
I. or from III. to II. ; others unfortunately do the reverse. 
So that if all Group II. were deprived of Greek we should 
certainly lose some scholars, and it is not certain that any 
other subject would gain. Moreover, granted this view 
of the educational position, it would be a real gain to 
English scholarship to secure that there shall always be 
turned out of our schools and Universities not only men 
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able to contribute to* classical learning, but a fairly Jarge 
public able to appreciate their work. * Like all studies, 
classics require fostering in the future by intelligent 
interest and by endowments. And a natural source for 
such interest and such material assistance should be the 
grown-up members of Group II. If therefore educational 
reasons do not forbid it, reasons of public policy recom- 
mend that a substantial number of Group II. continue 
to work at Greek. 

•We say a “ substantial number”. Why not all? Be- 
cause at this point the claims of science must be con- 
sidered. • 

Strongly though we hold to the broad doctrine of a 
curriculum of studies suitable to all young boys, we 
recognise that a distinction should be drawn between an 
education predominantly literary and one predominantly 
scientific, because there is a real and fundamental 
difference both in method and aim between the two. 
Now if a ho% is going to make a serious subject of 
science and “ Specialise ” in it at about sixteen and a half 
years of age, it is essential that he should have continuous 
teaching for, say, three hours a week for about two years 
before that time. This, of course, does not mean that his 
literary work is in abeyance — far from it ; his main work 
will be m languages, but the science must be enough to 
give him a sound idea of scientific method. It should 
be the continuation of the manual training of his childish 
years previous to fourteen. Further, it should be thorough 
and exacting enough as far as it goes in elementary 
chemistry and physics to show clearly what boys have a 
good faculty for pursuing the subject to its higher stages. 

But here arises the real difficulty. The boys who 
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learn Greek, Latin, mathematics, history, geography, 
English, Scripture and French cannot add science with- 
out cramping all the other subjects. Yet they ought to 
go through this preliminary three hours* course for two 
years. What is to be done ? 

Different schools will adopt different solutions of this 
problem. We suggest that possibly one year of serious 
science, following on a year of lecturing once a week, 
would be sufficient for indicating what boys are fitted to 
be votaries of the subject. But perhaps it would be m sre 
reasonable to assume that as the Greek boys are of the 
quicker sort in languages they can afford to curtail their 
French during this time. If French is simply kept going 
for these two years or eighteen months, fairly quick boys 
will be able to go on learning it afterwards. It is being 
found pretty generally that in the case of boys who work 
seriously at classics, schools can do little more than keep 
French knowledge alive. 

As to the Latin boys there will be no difficulty in secur- 
ing them their three hours’ science. It vfould probably 
be advisable to draft into the Latin classes the young 
boys who are clearly destined for science, the gain being 
thaf they will prevent the Latinists from consisting solely 
of dullards. And the time they give to science would 
gradually increase as they get older. But among the 
Greek boys there are certainly some who are intended for 
science, though for one reason or another they have begun 
Greek early. These ought either to drop Greek at fifteen 
or better at sixteen and a half. It should depend on 
how long they have worked at the language from the 
beginning. 

To what, then, does this programme point in the matter 
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of the University Entrance Examinations ? To something 
of this kind. A fairly stiff standard in Latin should be re- 
quired from all, a qualifying standard in mathematics, jn 
histoiy, geography, French and English. Greek should 
be optional with science, but only for honour-men, the 
standard of Greek being higher than at present , that of 
science being such as only those who have worked at ft 
continuously from fourteen or fourteen and a half years of 
age could reach. For pass-men the above programme 
without Greek, the science, if demanded at all, being only 
elementary. And in order to obviate the present difficulty 
of “ specialists ” having to interrupt their own subjects in 
order to work up books for the Responsions and Previous 
Examinations, the entrance into the Universities should 
be through the Leaving Certificate Examination taken 
ordinarily at sixteen or seventeen 

Thus of Group II. a considerable number would learn 
Greek as thoroughly as possible for the three years 
fourteen to seventeen (but some would perhaps have begun 
it earlier if sufficiently forward in Latin, and some would 
continue till later). The remainder would be drafted into 
the Latinists at fourteen in order to work at science 
seriously. From Group I., meantime, a few would be 
drafted off to science, but not before sixteen and half 
or thereabouts. They are boys who can study Greek 
with profit ; but however quick they be, if they leave it 
off at fourteen, the profit will be reduced to a minimum. 

The principles underlying this programme are (1) seri- 
ous study in classics forbids serious and simultaneous 
study in science, but not a sound introduction to the sub- 
ject (2) Thus if science is to be ultimately made the chief 
subject, provision for it to the extent of two clear years 
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at three hours a week must be* made, herein science 
claiming the same treatment as other subjects of a liberal 
education. (3) If this preliminary course cannot be secured 
fof all boys, owing to expense or other reasons, those who 
can best partially dispense with it are the Greek boys 
who presumably gain more from language work than 
the Latinists, but if possible no boy should lose the 
complete two years’ course. 

There will, however, be a protest against these sugges- 
tions unless some notice is taken of the nightmare of 
headmasters — the arranging of Greek classes at the point 
where Greek has to he begun, and where each term brings 
with it a small batch of new boys who have not yet begun 
the alphabet, as well as another batch who have been learn- 
ing the language for a year or two previously. The 
solution of this problem will never be easy, but will cer- 
tainly vary according to the numbers of Greek boys in 
the school. It should be remarked that when once the 
principle of the Latin standard has been adopted, the 
simplest way of avoiding the difficulty is‘fo admit into 
the school scholars and a few who just fail for scholar- 
ships with a fair knowledge of the rudiments of Greek, 
under the assumption that they will have been enough 
advanced at twelve or twelve and a half in Latin to begin 
Greek then, and to treat all boys who do not offer Greek 
at the entrance examination as being unfit to begin it at 
all — as members, that is, of Group III. But there will be 
some boys who have just reached the Latin standard at 
fourteen and ought to begin Greek at once. Unless pro- 
vision is made for them, too many boys will be exempted 
from Greek. Another plan is to wait till boys have been in 
the Public School a year and then, if fit to begin, those 
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who have made thei$ w^iy from a lower form would start 
at a given point Others who are quicker would be 
placed at once in the form where the start in Greek is 
made. But the discussion of this practical point would 
carry us too far into technicalities. 

Meantime, however, it must never be forgotten by 
schoolmasters who use this difficulty as an argument in 
favour of all Greek boys beginning at twelve, and as 
many as possible forced into it, that the difficulty exists 
in nearly all schools now. There are very few schools, 
in9eed, so large as to allow of new boys being 
taught in homogeneous Greek classes , that is to say, a 
heterogeneous class wrestling with rudiments is hardly 
a more hopeful task for the teacher than a class some 
of whom are beginners and others nominally in posses- 
sion of some rudiments, and dismal forecasts of failure 
may be answered by pointing to the failures of the 
present. Again, it should be remembered that if be- 
ginning Greek at the Public School is difficult it will 
be more possible to begin it with profit if sufficient 
time has first been given to Latin , indeed whatever 
plan is adopted that is the first essential condition for 
success. 

It remains to be considered what would be the sub- 
stitute for Greek in the curriculum of Group III. this is 
not the place for dealing fully with the question, which 
would require a good deal of consultation , but it would 
he disastrous even at this early stage of the discussion to 
ignore it. The want of any well considered provision for 
a substitute in past controversy has stiffened the attitude 
of those who are apprehensive about the change, and has 
prevented the advocates of reform from understanding 
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each other. We have to remember then in the first place 
that the mere giving, of elbow-room to the remaining 
literary subjects, Latin and English, would be an enor- 
mous benefit to teachers and learners, and would absorb a 
good deal of the five hours or so in question. It is im- 
possible to listen to schoolmasters discussing methods of 
teaching without being struck by the unanimity with 
which this want of time is invariably emphasised. Men 
almost apologise for mentioning the fact, so hackneyed 
is it, so universally recognised, so impossible for anyone 
to deny. But while this is so it is most singular 
that in spite of ,much protest and some aimless 
grumbling many seem resolved to hug‘ their chains ; in 
other words they resist vehemently and agmme facto the 
slightest encroachment on their own subjects. It is very 
easy to do this, and there would be no objection whatever 
to the proceeding if it were not the case that the very 
thing they recognise as a most serious evil is thereby 
rendered chronic. If subjects are too numerous (and 
every one knows that the want of elbow room is really 
due to that), and masters never fail to admit it when 
methodology is in the air, it is hardly reasonable for every 
one to draw the sword and stand in sentinel fashion to 
guard his own. If congestion is nearly as serious as is often 
asserted it is strange that the complainants do not strive 
to show how much of their own subject can be curtailed, 

; instead of leaving it to outside authorities to do this, with 
the certainty of being opposed. Nevertheless this is the 
way of Englishmen and it has its drawbacks. 

If, then, want of time is the cause of want of thorough- 
ness, let it be recognised that one great evil of the present 
state of things would be remedied if no substitute for 
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Greek in the case of Group III. were taken. That is to 
say, there would be more time allowed for the real dis- 
ciplinary work in Latin, and some chance of implanting a 
little love of literature as well as training in clear thought 
by adequate attention being given to English. What 
would require consultation would be the place to be given 
to handicraft, music and drawing. It is not improbable 
that hours might be set apart when boys could make a 
choice between certain alternatives such as handicraft and 
giusic as school-hours subjects, while voluntary gymnastics 
and volunteering might be kept for out-of-school times. 
But these are details belonging to the organisation of each 
school Enough has been said to show that there is nothing 
unreasonable in the hope of the practical difficulties 
proving not insurmountable if in the entrance examina- 
tion to the Universities one classical language is demanded 
instead of two for certain carefully selected boys. 

The abolition of compulsory Greek in the case of some 
50 per cent, of our pupils, in spite of all that has been 
said in thi% book and elsewhere, may easily seem a 
somewhat violent proceeding fraught with danger to the 
future of Greek scholarship, if once it is recognised and 
sanctioned by the old Universities. Something has been 
said and more still remains to be said on this question. 
But by way of preamble to further inquiry we would 
draw attention to the greatness of the change which has 
already come to pass, not only since the days of John 
Brindsley, but since the early schooldays of men still 
alive. In at least one first-rate Preparatory School of 
sixty years ago the leading boys of thirteen were reading 
classics as advanced as those of an ordinary Sixth Form 
in a Public School of to-day. 
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It should be observed then that the shrinkage in classics 
which has come about since the middle of the last century 
has not been caused by legislation or by co-operative, de- 
liberate action on the part of either Universities or Public 
Schools, It has been the result of a deep-seated change 
in the public mind in the value set upon language as 
compared with other ways of training the mental faculties. 
In Germany and France modifications of this sort take 
place by order of the State. In England the pressure is 
as irresistible, though it is often ignored or only alluded to 
with contempt It is the pressure which acts on school? 
competing with each other for public favour, and desirous 
of recognising promptly m which direction the breeze is 
setting. Hence it has resulted that first mathematics, 
then French, then science have gained a firm footing in 
the school curricula, though the success with which their 
claims were pressed was in spite of their being stubbornly 
resisted in some schools and not gladly suffered m others, 
and was won at a time when the teachers of them -were 
very few and wholly unorganised, and when jiothing ap- 
proaching the modern interest in such matters had begun 
to manifest itself. In view of this deeply interesting 
transition there are a few teachers — but we should imagine 
very f^w — who would, if they could, restore what they 
fondly suppose to have been the palmy days of Latin and 
Greek learning, and rescue their favourite subject from the 
rude and profane grasp of the democracy. But we would 
like to ask whether these, even these extremists, would 
care to go back to days when Latin reigned supreme, 
or even much later when the two classical languages 
monopolized the time-table ? It is perfectly certain that 
however strong numerically such ardent votaries be, 
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and however clamosou#Iy they may enforce their dpinions, 
there is not one of them who in* the position of head- 
master of a big school, or as a member of the Hebdomadal 
Council, would dreamof attempting to act upon his views. 

Now if the clock cannot be put back, and if we all 
know* it, there remain two ways of dealing with the situa- 
tion. One is to acquiesce reluctantly in the progress of 
the change, to extol the classics while providing hours for 
science, to build a laboratory and never go inside it, and 
to talk and act as if it were due to some tiresome and 
unknown meddlers that all boys alike are not potential 
scholars still. The other way is very different. It is to 
examine how far the changes wrought by commercial 
alarm, haste to begin money-making, and American ex- 
ample, have tended to shape the curricula of schools into 
something more congruous to the needs of growing minds 
than a training in unspoken languages only, and to 
utilise the fundamental principles about which there is 
little controversy to determine how far the shrinkage of 
language ought to go and there make a firm stand. But 
“’tis a common proof” that as soon as a voice is heard 
recognising a change that has long been in process, and 
uttering proposals for guiding its further developments, 
an outcry rises as if the change could be averted. Some 
such indictments we expect for the proposals we have been 
making. But there will be a better chance for a fair 
consideration of them if the length and depth of the transi- 
tion brought about since 1850 is carefully borne in mind. 

Perhaps it will serve to bring the precise difficulty into 
clear relief if the position of those responsible for the 
Public School curriculum is considered, supposing “ Com- 
pulsory Greek” for the Universities is not relaxed. 
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Little by little it becomes evident that if the principles 
here expounded ar^ to be taken as sound, science must 
be taught "along with languages, and that French cannot 
permanently and for all boys give way to Greek. So 
under irresistible educational and practical influences 
headmasters are resolving to reserve Greek for those 
who can profit by it. But among those who cannot 
there are, we may suppose, many who are destined for 
the old Universities. What is to be done with them? 

Either they must be taught Greek as now, in which 
case neither science nor French have a fair chance, buF 
time and money is wasted on their upkeep, or these boys 
wiil be made to cram up the wretched fragment of 
Greek demanded of them in Responsions and the 
Previous Examination towards the end of their school 
career, just at the time when it does most harm, without 
any previous training whatever This, of course, would 
be nothing short of a scandal. A youth of eighteen would 
be forced to learn up the English version of two Greek 
plays and scrape up enough knowledge the Greek 
alphabet to be able to fit a fragment of the English to 
the fragment of the Greek printed on the paper before him. 
This shameful travesty of learning would cost many weeks 
of work just when the lad is beginning to see the meaning 
of his legitimate studies. It would give him just enough 
knowledge of Greek to fill his mind with contempt and 
abhorrence if not for Greek literature, at least for the 
system of the University to which he is going. It would 
be perhaps more utterly abortive and ridiculous than the 
present system of toiling at the language for seven or eight 
years. But of the courses open to them headmasters will 
soon be obliged to choose this latter in preference to the 
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former. It is rapicfly becoming impossible to keep up the 
pretence of doing justice to French, mathematics, history, 
geography and science as long as the boys in question are 
made to wrestle for years with two unspoken languages, 
which all experience shows is a task beyond their powers. 
Not only are headmasters completely shut off by this 
survival from even considering the educational aspect of 
the matter, but they are forced so to arrange the lessons 
that all subjects suffer equally Rather than that this 
mischievous sham should continue, they must relegate the 
cramming of Greek to a position where its hollowness will 
be no longer disguised ; but where it will do less harm to 
all the other teaching than it has done for the last five 
and twenty years. 



CHAPTER VII. 

QUO TEN DIM US — WHAT IS THE AIM IN VIEW? 

SINCE education, at least among civilised peoples, has 
a long history, no reform, however slight, can be adequately 
judged of unless that history be to some extent surveyed ; 
sufficiently, that is, to enable a judgment to be formed as to 
whether the change is in the main line of progress to which 
the past bears witness. If it is, it starts favourably 
handicapped , if it is not, it stands a poor chance of 
success in a country like England. 

Therefore as the main modification of our school 
curriculum touches the supremacy of certain kinds of 
language studies in regard to certain classes of boys, it is 
advisable to consider briefly how far that supremacy was 
a fact in the past, and why. If it has been curtailed 
for weighty reasons which have not yet been fully 
recognised, nor allowed fair scope, it is probable that 
further change will not be difficult, unless some evidence 
is to hand that we have reached the exact point where 
we ought to stop 

We need not examine the records of the days before 
1800 when Latin was almost, if not entirely, the one 
subject studied in upper class schools. That is to say, 
we need not inquire how far the cause of the predominance 
of Latin was ecclesiastical ; the one fact which emerges 
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beyond all dispute* is# that our main modem ideas were 
unborn. No one asked the question, whether the subject 
was suited to growing minds or not. The assertion 
may be hazarded that before the Reformation ecclesi- 
astical and international requirements determined the 
supremacy of Latin. When the influence of the Re- 
naissance made itself felt far and wide, Latin was gradu- 
ally looked upon as desirable to be known, in and for 
itself. Greek was added apparently in certain schools and 
Jgf the benefit of certain classes of scholars, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries But it is highly im- 
probable that it was a general subject of school curricula 
till well into the nineteenth century, about the year 1 8^24, 
when the language became compulsory at Cambridge. 
This addition may be looked on as an indication of the 
growing idea that subjects of knowledge which had found 
favour with adults should be for that reason planted in 
the schools , that there are certain subjects necessary to a 
liberal education. The idea operated through the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when first mathematics, then 
French, then natural science were added, such subjects as 
history and geography gradually coming to be regarded 
as essential 

It is important to note that the feeling for subjects being 
in theyaiselves necessary still is vigorous. It is constantly 
said of history, geography and science that “no boy 
ought to leave school without knowing something of the 
earth he lives on, or something of the process whereby 
his country came to be what it is,” and so forth. But 
along with this view of education there has grown up a 
very different theory, viz., that education consists in train- 
ing growing minds to use their faculties aright, and that 
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if this training is successful the individual will apply his 
mind victoriously t© whatever subject his life’s work may 
bring before him. It may be said first that a vast amount 
of the modern controversy about Public School education 
is due to a confusion between these two ideas , and 
secondly that the latter bids fair to win the day. All 
who have been teaching for thirty years must be conscious 
of the manifold and jarring claims put forth on behalf of 
one subject after another by votaries of this or that 
language or science, till it has become painfully cl^r 
that almost any subject may be plausibly described as 
essential if once we start from the idea of its acceptability 
ot^ usefulness to adult mankind Little by little and 
with deep reluctance English teachers have been thereby 
forced to choose between the subjects ; and to do this 
with any hope of success they have been driven on to a 
subject for which Nature has for the most part equipped 
them miserably They have been obliged to ask them- 
selves the question why, when so many subjects are 
good, some are better than the rest , in * ©ther words, 
as a selection must be made, which of them suit growing 
minds the best ? But this is a psychological question, and 
psychology is a subject an Englishman abhors. But 
abhorrent or not, its claims are quite irresistible owing to 
there being but twenty-four hours in the day A f /urther 
reason is that while utility is loudly asserted in favour of 
some subjects, the traditional ones have to be defended 
chiefly on the ground of their being “good training,” 
and as the pressure increases and the controversy waxes 
warm this claim is more and more questioned. What is 
good training, and why ? And it is interesting to observe 
that the movement for unity between schools, common 
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examinations and the tlike have contributed to the same 
result. It has become on this account more than ever 
necessary to select subjects, and that means asking, not 
which is the most useful ultimately — since nobody 
knows— but which maintains most sustained alertness 
and elicits most productive effort from our pupils. 

In short there is, I think, a growing opinion that as 
knowledge increases the notioh of giving youngsters of 
eighteen anything very considerable in the way of eru- 
dition becomes ridiculous , but what is not ridiculous 
but well within our reach is to turn out into the world 
.a lot of young men not only eager to go on learning, but 
equipped with tfie necessary powers, and aware of the 
difference between real and sham knowledge. In other 
words, a young man may be ignorant of very many truths 
without being a discredit to his school. But he becomes 
a discredit as soon as ever he shows a reluctance to go on 
learning. 

Thus the aim of teaching is gradually being felt to be 
something ot this sort. So to guide effort that it never 
shall be in vain, but never languid, sometimes shall be 
even strained, so that when schooling ceases the actual 
studies in which the efforts have been made shall be loved, 
for the sake of their memories, but still more the* stem 
joy of brain effort loved for its own sake. When that 
aim is consistently pursued there is hope that the young 
citizen may face the complex demands of adult life, 
knowing from experience that he has an organ within 
him which he has never trusted in vain, and which will 
show him how to look for a path through the jungle , he 
will know, too, how much patience is required if he is to 
find it. 
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That being our aim, the failure in many cases to attain 
it provokes at least three demands for an educational 
policy. There is a group of teachers, perhaps dwindling 
but still vocal, who sigh for the days when classics absorbed 
nearly all the time and attention of teachers and taught. 
The obstacle in the way of this programme is twofold : 
first the clock cannot be put back ; secondly there is no 
proof that when Latin and Greek were exclusively taught 
the slower boys profited any more than they do now. 
Another and much larger party urge that we have s#- 
cient variety now to suit different minds, and all that is 
necessary is to teach conscientiously and good will 
come. Let all boys have a blend of such subjects as 
can be provided and there is no reason to despair. 

Unfortunately there is a minority to whom this creed 
is impossible in presence of facts. In spite of conscientious 
teaching there are many irresponsive and downhearted 
pupils — downhearted, that is, as to their ability to progress 
in such studies as they are set to learn , and in later 
years their verdicts upon their education" are trenchant 
and unsparing. So the third party of those who are in 
earnest have noticed that amid all the seeming variety 
there is one characteristic of nearly all the fashionable 
subjects. They are in different degrees abstract and the 
majority of young minds work best on the concrete. 
Of course the hope is to lead on from facts to inferences, 
but this hope is perpetually being baffled because the 
facts are not where they ought to be — in the classrooms 
of the younger boys. 

And so the third and by far the most hopeful programme 
is shaped. It is to infuse into the curriculum of all young 
boys if possible, but certainly of all the unliterary 
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majority, a substantial element of concrete work, so 
ordered as to be the basis of future abstract work. Just 
as a child’s puzzle-map is a good beginning to geography, 
so measurements and the drawing of curves is a good 
beginning to mathematics. Such exercises supply the 
necessary hard and indubitable facts without which much 
even of language teaching will be a buzzing in a vacuum. 
We may conceal the truth from ourselves as we will, but 
in fact the ordinary boy of fifteen exhibits all the symp- 
tgjns of a mind dazed by unsubstantial images and formulas 
of which he has never known the content But as practical 
men we find that experimental science — as the most 
obvious school work designed for this end is called-*-is 
very costly and not really needed till a later stage. So 
we hope to supply the place with work which is cheaply 
provided and for young boys more effectual. This will 
be elementary manual training and drawing , and, for 
reasons given earlier in this book, music. 

Various conditions have to be tho ught of, but for the 
present - let* us fix our attention on the ideal. The 
common assumption that the proficients in classics or 
mathematics may be left as they are because they gain 
honours and scholarships and generally make some stir in 
the world is, of course, hollow. Deftness in one set of 
faculties is no reason why another set of faculties should 
be left untrained. But it is a reason why, if you can 
only give science to a few, you should leave your clever 
classic to the last, and hope for response from others who 
cannot catch the glamour of Plato and Virgil. The time 
will come, and we ought to hasten it, when every literary 
boy will be taught to understand scientific method, no 
matter what may be his power of expression. Indeed if 
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this is not done the country not onlyeuffers loss but f exposes 
itself to a peculiar danger. The defect of a mind totally 
untrained in science but thoroughly exercised in power of 
literary expression is that its utterances captivate without 
being sound, and forcibly announce conclusions unchecked 
by scrupulous judgment and calm weighing of evidence. 
If we are to have a swarm of men in society who are lack- 
ing in judgment, it would be safer for the community that 
they should not be as well trained as many of them are 
in facility of expression. A man who clothes fooli§h 
thoughts in bad English is a harmless bore ; but if he 
talks folly in good English he becomes a danger 

Another interesting question is whether a boy conspicu- 
ously deficient in some faculty ought to be allowed to 
leave it unused. There is much conflict in this matter 
both in opinion and practice One principle seems sound. 
If a faculty — e.g. y for mathematics — is so weak that pro- 
gress after the merest rudiments is clearly out of the 
question unless a huge amount of time and individual 
attention are absorbed, practical needs prcfoably decide 
rightly against training it. But it is very doubtful if the 
ordinary practice of consoling ourselves for a boy’s 
inability in one line by his quickness in another is 
reasonable. Honours and prizes herein exert a mischiev- 
ous influence. The brilliant mathematician makes ^name 
for himself as a prize-winner, but he ought not to be allowed 
to develop into one-sidedness. Or rather we should wisely 
make it a rule to prevent any fatal one-sidedness being pos- 
sible by insisting on general culture till fifteen or sixteen, 
and subsequently defending the specialisation from being 
complete. But if specialisation is clogged with compulsory 
attention to extraneous subjects after sixteen years of age, 
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there is some risk bf fleal eminence in this strong subject 
being prevented. But of course in the large majority of 
cases the forecast of real eminence is far from certain, or 
even probable ; and in schools boys must be dealt with 
in classes. And meantime the young Darwin develops 
in spite of hindrances. 

The above consideration, however, applies directly to 
the problem now confronting us in schools. We should 
beware of the generalisation that young boys of practical 
minds should be given concrete subjects, simply for the 
reason that for the sake of a tolerably harmonious de- 
velopment the literary-minded boy requires the concrete 
work even more urgently, and the practical boy requires 
the literature and the music. Thus we are brought to the 
maxim that as far as the age of about sixteen there ought 
never to have been two separate “ sides ” to a school, but 
after sixteen there ought to be a good many more than 
two. And if the first part of this maxim be thought to 
be in conflict with the suggestion of Greek for only a 
minority, it*remains to point out distinctly how and why 
a non-Greek department differs from a “ Modern Side ” 

A certain proportion of boys, varying in different 
schools and according to different views of the question, 
are found to be unlikely to gain anything from a*second 
unspoken language which they are not gaining from one 
alone. If these boys are roughly divided into laggards 
and mediocrities their needs will be seen to differ. As 
things are now the need for concrete work for laggards in 
language is most urgent, because the boys are not being 
taught how to solve any problems unaided. That is to 
say, drawing and handicraft are introduced to give them 
the bare elementary idea of progress and hope in using 
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the brain* But if once we get 6ur* language lessons 
allowed a* fair chance and confine the slowest boys to 
one language outside their own, there will dawn upon their 
horizon the prospect of slowly but successfully tackling 
the laws of thought in language ; and if Latin be the one 
chosen it will be the predominant subject up to about 
sixteen years of age, while among the quicker boys 
Latin and Greek will be learnt together, both sorts 
being helped by concrete work, whether elementary 
practical science or something simpler. • 

Or to put the matter in another light. There is one 
principle in education which common-spnse, experience 
an9 psychological theory alike confirm. Two languages 
such as Latin and Greek ought not to be, and indeed are 
not, begun simultaneously. Practically every prepara-, 
tory schoolmaster leaves a certain interval. In the best 
managed schools the interval is longer in the case of slow 
boys than of quick , and this difference is secured by ar- 
ranging that a boy begins Greek not at a fixed age, but 
when he has progressed up the school to a certain form. 
In other words the attempt is made to regulate the time 
of beginning Greek by the standard attained in Latin. 
So far so good. But ahead of these young boys looms the 
entrance examination. Suppose then, in the case of a 
certain number, the day dawns when Greek must be be- 
gun whether the Latin standard has been achieved or 
not, what then? This certain number consists of the 
slow, and for them the interval between beginning Greek 
and the Entrance Examination must not be curtailed. 
Though the Greek standard is low, the boys are slow, and 
if the time is at all shortened it means that othersubjects 
are put on the shelf to make room for Greek. And 
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among these, alas f is*English. I$ut in spite of this de- 
vice, in some cases Greek must be begun whether the 
rudiments of Latin are grasped or not, and whether the 
discipline of thought given by analysis of English can 
safely be discontinued or not, discontinued it must be. 

How do we know this? Because the entrance ex- 
amination papers show it. ,They reveal with mono- 
tonous regularity a certain, not small, proportion of 
young boys who join the Public School to continue 
language work in larger classes than before, with minds 
unprepared and unsound. That is to say, their experi- 
ence has not shQwn them what the reward of unaided 
effort means, and there is no set of language principles 
which they can be said to have grasped firmly enough to 
apply. 

The obvious remedy is to recognise that, as things are, 
the interval ordinarily allowed between the beginning of 
Latin and that of Greek, though easily shortened where 
advisable for the sharp boy, cannot be lengthened as it 
ought to be % for the slow boy. If, as is reasonable, he is 
to reach the Latin standard first, it is found in practice 
that some cannot do so till fourteen years of age, some 
not till fifteen, and for them to begin a new unspoken 
language at that age is a waste of time. * 

Thus the division ideally ought to be not into Classical 
and Modern, or even between Classical and Scientific, but 
between a Greek and a Latin course, the second being for 
Latin only, not because some boys require a “ modem ” 
subject instead of Greek, but because they get on too 
slowly to master the elements of one unspoken foreign 
language soundly before they are sixteen years of age ; 
that is to say, soundly enough to build another upon it in 
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the short time 4 remaining. TherS can |hardly be any 
rational dispute on the proposition that some boys are cor- 
rectly so described, though schoolmasters will differ as 
to their number. 

In the next place it is quite essential to the mental 
growth of the average and the dull boys that the gram- 
matical sense and the rudiqients of logic be given to them 
through the mother-tongue. It happens that a love of 
literature can be gradually imparted by some of the very 
devices, described above in Chapter II., which fire 
mainly designed to teach clear thinking. But the two 
objects are distinct, and much wearisome controversy has 
resulted from persistency in confusing them. 

For the moment we are dealing with the incapacity 
shown by scores of boys to understand idiomatic English 
when they try to turn it into Latin. This incapacity 
lingers far on into manhood, and till it is removed rational 
thinking can hardly be said to have begun. Now it is 
known that owing to the addition of Greek in Preparatory 
Schools, English teaching is diminished in anfount, and in 
seriousness also in many cases, as soon as the new 
language begins. When this happens to a boy who has 
not yet reached the Latin standard he is doubly crippled. 
Work e in English, from which he is beginning to le&m 
how to clear his ideas, is discontinued, and a new/ore^n 
language is added to his stock of impenetrable problems. 
It is certain that as boys differ enormously from each 
other in speed of apprehension, this kind of treatment is 
indefensibly bad for the slower brains. 

It should be remarked, however, that French may be 
profitably added to the programme even of the slowest 
young boys provided that it be taught as far as possible 
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orally and as ljltle* as* possible by* paperwork exercises 
and wrestling vlith grammar. The methods of securing 
this object are too technical tp be detailed here, but it is 
needless to say that in French the schools are nearly 
powerless without the co-operation of the home. For 
sharp boys and dullards alike the nursery knowledge of 
French talking is of the greatest value for giving the sort 
of foundation required for comparison (0 with English, 
(2) with Latin. It is not advocated as an effortless way 
of ^earning, because there is no such thing, but as a suc- 
cessful way which can be adopted very early in life, and 
by its adoption the gritty part of the Preparatory School 
work may be greatly helped. * 

There remains, however, the question of the more solid- 
headed boys of the middle or mediocre group. Granting 
that the literary gains from classics for the top 30 per 
cent are so unquestionable that every effort should be 
Oiflde to conserve for them the full training in both 
languages, when we come to consider the better members 
of the next hatch, those, namely, who would come between 
50 and 70 in a typical 100, we find a divergence of opinion 
leading to something little short of conflict in practice. 
Science can make out a strong case for claiming her 
better votaries from this group. It could be pointed out 
that however much progress in mastering the early stages 
of the languages these boys may be expected to make, 
they will never reach the standard of reading or writing 
the two^ith ease. They are logically minded but not 
literary by*nature. And it is idle to sacrifice their chances 
of proficiency in science for the sake of a literature, how- 
ever noble, which they will never voluntarily read. What 
little may be claimed as a permanent result of all their 
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classical work after fifteen years of ageVp too slight to 
be exenxpted from* the reproach of being; a luxury ; and 
the days of luxury in education are numbered* 

On the other hand we are disposed to be generous, for as 
long as possible, in the matter of providing an intelligent 
and fairly numerous public to whom the work of our 
finest Greek scholars may appeal. There is one thing 
which Englishmen must not lightly give up, and that is 
the Greek scholarship of such men as Jebband Headlam, 
both recently taken from us, because such worl^as 
their translations and compositions is work which no 
other country in the civilised world has equalled or even 
attempted to rival. It is something in a hard and com- 
mercial age to be able to point to noble thoughts 
transferred from supremely beautiful English to equally 
beautiful Greek, so that the reader of the latter imbibes 
more from the original English than he ever suspected 
that it^could give. But if the public, by whom sfich 
masterly achievements can be appreciated, is allowed to 
dwindle, whatever else may be gained iii«the process, 
we are threatened with the loss of something precious 
and unique. 

It will be said, of course, that this contention militate s 
against the tone of Chapter V. which 
the “buttress” argument was not ( ^ ^iui the 

difference between this plea plain enough. 

There it was argued that we, have no right to encourage 
Greek study in England — even if it be encouragement, 
which we wholly deny — by forcing on jboys a^curriculum 
which* otfur grounds and inddpei^featJy cannot be 
defended. Here the argument is that in the case of 
abler boys, when the claims of Greek are good though 
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not indisputably we rightly give fhe ’subject the benefit 
of the doubt if (thereby we can secure 4 support to the 
highest scholarship. The finest Greek literary work 
demands a certain atmosphere. We can pfovidl that 
atmosphere when we train a fair number of fairfy jible 
minds to understand the language and love the litera|ure. 
We poison the atmosphere when we cumber scores of 
slow minds with ill-digested rudiments, and so foster, not 
the understanding of the language or the literature, but 
a (Jjstaste for both. 

Such, then, is the kind of programme on which it is 
hoped the best educational sense of practical teachers and 
University tutors may unite. The first great principle 
on which it is drawn is simple. If a boy’s mind is slow, 
problems for him to solve must be given to him at a 
slower rate than if he is quick. Hence he will do better 
with two foreign .languages than with three , and in the 
cale of the slowest class nothing need be substituted. 
But the’ slowest class are even more urgently in need of 
manual tramitig, practical science, etc., than the quicker 
ones, and therefore some infusion of these exercises into 
their curriculum seems an imperative necessity during 
theif^ early years. All boys require it as a makeweight 
to their literary work, giving definiteness to thdr con- 
ceptions, and training natural faculties now threatened 
with atrophy. But for the slower boys it is speciality 
demanded as giving them the sense of progress and 
intellectual self-respect which their language work wholly 
fails to gfte. 

Meantime r with every possible safeguard against in- 
dolence and a lower standard for the rank and file, we 
must provide for the higher work being in no way 
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fe»Un{ ; aa»S ihore^conctete worlf .in j»rop6*tibtt to their 
abstia<S;^ftadies. The quickest- literary boys require 
both, nqt because they" fail now 'to use their reasoning 
faculties, but because at eighteen they 1 are often found to 
^ Veryu^tarp, but one-sided and' ignorant, and likely .to 
be deficient in breadth of view* As tp most of the beys 
ill between these two groups, it will probably be agreed 
that these requirements cannot be fulfilled if the present 
full language curriculum is retained. 
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